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Communications. 
FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 
On the Nature of Virtue. 


As almost every part of our 
knowledge involves some questions, 
which are beyond the reach of our 
powers, the great practical wisdom 
of the philosopher consists in di- 
recting his inquiries to their proper 
objects. 

The schoolmen discovered per- 
haps as much acuteness and inge- 
nuity, as any other class of writers. 
But the powers of their minds were 
wasted, and dissipated, upon subtle 
and unintelligible questions, which 
are now, almost universally, consi- 
dered as beyond the comprehension 
of the human intellect. 

They were equally mistaken 
about the proper mode of phjloso- 
phizing. These ingenious men, sup- 
posing that they could discover the 
mysteries of nature by abstract spe- 
culation and syllogistic reasoning, 
disdained to submit to the labour of 
collecting facts, by observation and 
experiment. 

In opposition to these erroneous 
views about the nature and object 
of our investigations, Bacon and 
Newton introduced a more rational 
philosophy. They clearly under- 
stood that the only proper business 
of the student of nature, is to ob- 
serve its phenomena, and to ascer- 
tain its general laws. 

Xn the same manner, the illus- 
trious reformers, abandoning the 
jargon, and sophistry, of the middle 
ages, poured a pure and salutary 
Vox. I. 











light, into most parts of morals and 
theology. These were the Chris- 
tian heroes and genuine philoso- 
phers, who regenerated Europe by 
the simple exhibition of divine 
truth. 

Metaphysics, consisting for the 
most part of useless peer <a 01 
unfounded theories, had fallen into 
some degree of discredit, when the 
incomparable Dr. Reid established 
it firmly upon the principles of com- 
mon sense, and sound reasoning. 

Nothwithstanding these noble ex- 
amples, many still discover a strong 
propensity to form theories, and to 
engage in speculations beyond the 
reach of the human powers. When 
this spirit extends itself to religious 
subjects, it becomes exceedingly 
dangerous. An inquirer of this de- 
scription, is soon dissatisfied with 
the simplicity of revealed truth. 
Hence we are presented with a 
number of novel, and unscriptural 
theories, about the universal sys- 
tem—about the foundation and na- 
ture of virtue—about the powers of 
moral agents—about the essence of 
holiness and sin; and many others. 

These remarks are sufficient to 
show the duty, and the wisdom, of | 
adhering to the simple truth, as it 
is revealed in the word of God; of 
suspecting, nay of rejecting, with- 
out hesitation, every system of the- 
ology, the first principles of which, 
instead of resting on the infallible 
truth of God, have no other support 
than some doubtful, or demonstrably 
erroneous, metaphysical arguments, 

True philosophy is always favour- 
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able to Christianity, and to the ge- 
nuine doctrines of Christianity. It 
has a tendency to repress that arro- 
gant and impious boldness, which 
would lead us to doubt or reject 
every thing which we cannot full 
comprehend. It disarms the infidel 
and the sceptic of those weapons, 
which to ignorance appeared so for- 
midable. It shows that the clear- 
est dictates of reason, and the so- 
berest conclusions drawn from our 
observation of the works and provi- 
dence of God, are perfectly accord- 
ant with the dictates of inspiration. 
But that which has most commonly 
usurped the name and the honours 
of philosophy, has obscured and per- 
verted the plain and simple truths 
of the gospel. 

“Christian philosophers,” says a 
late writer, “labour with vast inge- 
nuity and mighty zeal, so to pare 
down and fashion the gospel of 
Christ, as that it shall harmonize 
with their self-invented systems.” 

These remarks are applicable to 
the different theories, invented by 
philosophers to explain the nature 
of virtue. I shall however confine 
myself in this essay, to the consi- 
deration of a theory of virtue adopt- 
ed and defended by several writers 
in our own country. 

The theory to which I allude 
makes virtue to consist primarily, 
and essentially, in disinterested be- 
nevolence, or in love to being in ge- 
neral. ‘The illustrious president 
Edwards, expresses his doctrine on 
this subject, in the following lan- 
guage. “The primary object of 
virtuous love is being simply con- 
sidered, or that true virtue prima- 
rily consists, not in love to any par- 
ticular beings, because of their vir- 
tue or beauty, nor in gratitude be- 
cause they love us; but in a pro- 
pensity and union of heart to being 
simply considered, exciting abso- 
lute benevolence (if I may so call 
it) to being in general,”’* 

“ Holiness,” says Dr. Hopkins, 





* The Nature of True Virtug, p. 131. 
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“is in the holy scriptures rediiced 
to one simple principle, love; and 
made to consist wholly in this: by 
which is evidently meant disinte- 
rested good will to being in gene- 
ral, capable of happiness, with all 
that affection necessarily included 
in this.’*t 

“The primary object,” remarks 
Dr. Emmons, “ of true benevolence 
is being simply considered, or a 
mere capacity of enjoying happi- 
ness or suffering pain. It necessa- 
rily embraces God and all sensitive 
natures.” “It is therefore the na- 
ture of true benevolence to run pa- 
rallel with universal being, whether 


| uncreated or created, whether ra- 


tional or irrational, whether holy or 
unholy.”’t 

From the extracts which have 
been given, it appears that, accord- 
ing to these writers, virtue consists 
primarily in love to being in gene- 
ral; to being simply considered ; 
without any regard to moral charac- 
ter or common nature, or the rela- 
tion which the individual bears to 
us, except that he belongs equally 
with ourselves to the same great 
system of universal being. 

I. Respecting this theory we 1 
observe, that the language in which 
it is expressed is rather obscure and 
indefinite. All the objects existing 
in nature are individuals. There is 
nothing in the universe correspond- 
ing to the terms being in general. 
In the use of this phraseology our 
ideas terminate upon the mere 
words, except we transfer our 
thoughts from the general terms to 
an individual included under those 
terms, and then the object of our 
thoughts is particular. 

If therefore in using the expres- 
sion “being in general,” our con- 
ceptions do not extend beyond the 
mere words; it is manifestly vain 
to place virtue in loving, or in 
having a disposition to love, mere 
words. 

II. President Edwards observes, 
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that “the first object of a virtuous 
benevolence is being simply consi- 
dered.” 

Upon this I would remark, that 
we can form no conception of “ be- 
ing simply considered.” It is al- 
together beyond our power to sepa- 
rate from any individual all his na- 
tural and moral qualities, and rela- 
tions, and to conceive of mere ab- 
stract existence. We can talk and 
reason about one quality of an ob- 


ject, distinct from its other quali- 


ties, whilst we judge it impossible 
for them to exist separately. Thus 
we can reason about the extension, 
without considering the colour, of 
an object; but we cannot conceive 
of an extended substance, without 
attaching some colour to it. 

In the same manner, we may 
talk and reason about “being sim- 
ply considered,” without taking 
into consideration qualities and re- 
lations; but it is impossible to form 
any conception of a being corres- 
ponding to our reasoning. 

But as our affections are founded, 
not upon reasoning, but upon a dis- 
tinct knowledge and conception of 
their object, it follows that love to 
being simply considered, cannot 
exist. 

III. Were it even possible to 
have any knowledge of mere ab- 
stract existence, of “being simply 
considered,’ without any qualities 
either good or bad; and without 
any connexion with us, even the 
most remote, except that of belong- 
ing to the same great system of the 
universe, I apprehend such a being 
could not be the object either of 
love or hatred. 

But if we were capable of exer- 
cising benevolent affection towards 
such an object, it would not be vir- 
tuous, because God has nowhere 
required us to love being in gene- 
ral, or being simply considered. 
The first and great commandment 
of the law, is to love God, not the 
being of God abstractly considered, 


for of such a God we have no know- 
ledge. 


But we are required to love God, 
because he is a being of infinite, 
eternal and unchangeable perfec- 
tion ; because he is our creator, pre- 
server and benefactor; because he 
has revealed himself not only as 
holy, just and true, but as bound- 
less in mercy, and unchangeable in 
love, to all who believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The second commandment is to 
love our neighbour as ourselves; 
not the mere abstract being of our 
neighbour, for this is absurd; but 
our neighbour, possessing all the 
common qualities and properties of 
human nature. 

God has implanted certain affec- 
tions and dispositions in our na- 
ture, such as the natural and social 
affections, which it is our duty, in 
obedience to the command of God, 
and in subordination to his glory, to 
cultivate and exercise. These ori- 
ginal principles of our nature are- 
not eradicated by divine grace, 
much less are they superseded by 
a more enlarged and undistinguish- 
ing love to being in general; but 


| they are sanctified and made the 


means of glorifying God, and pro- 
moting the happiness of men. 
President Edwards remarks that 
virtue has an “ ultimate propensity 
to the highest good of being in ge- 
neral.” It is very evident, that if 
the “ highest good of being in gene- 
ral,”?> were made the motive, and 
the rule, of virtuous conduct, ail 
virtue would soon be banished from 
the world. If the highest good of 
being in general were made the im- 
mediate object of pursuit, and men 
were left to infer the means of its 
accomplishment “from a calcula- 
tion and comparison of remote ef- 
fects, we may venture to affirm, that 
there would not be enough of virtue 
left in the world to hold society to- 
gether.”** Those writers whose doc- 
trines we are considering, accord- 
ingly disavow those pestiferous con- 
sequences which were so eagerly 
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embraced by Godwin and Hume, 
and in some degree by Dr. Paley. 

Although they contend, that the 
highest good of being in general is 
the ultimate object of all virtue; 
and some of them assert that the 
sole reason why any action is vir- 
tuous is because it has a tendency 
to promote the good of the whole ; 
yet they deny that utility is or can 
be a oat of conduct to us. 

This arises from the fact, that the 
human mind is too limited to deter- 
mine whether an action would be 
useful on the whole, or not. They 
have recourse, therefore, to the 
word of God, as the only rule of 
conduct; convinced that the good 
of the whole will be most effectually 
promoted by practising those pri- 
vate and relative duties which the 
scriptures enjoin. 

Now, is not this really abandon- 
ing their own system? Is it not an 
acknowledgment that virtue, upon 
their principles, is an impossibili- 
ty? Is it not an admission, that al- 
though all virtue primarily consists 
in love to being in general, yet from 
the necessary imperfection of our 
knowledge, human virtue consists 
in something very different >—in 
the exercise of affections, and the 
performance of duties, which neces- 
sarily regard a more private circle 
—a very limited range of objects. 

IV. President Edwards remarks, 
that “that beig who has most of 
being, or has the greatest share of 
existence, will have the greatest 
share of the propensity and bene- 
volent affection of the heart.’’ 

To this there are several objec- 
tions, some of which I will state in 
the language of the Rey. Robert 
Hall, of England. 

“1. That virtue on these princi- 
ples is an utter impossibility: for 
the system of being comprehending 
the Great Supreme is infinite; and 
therefore to maintain the proper 
proportion, the force of particular 
attachment must be infinitely less 
than the passion for the general 
xood; but the limits of the human 
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mind are not capable of any emo- 
tions so infinitely different in de- 
oree. 

“2, Since our views of the ex- 
tent of the universe are capable of 
perpetual enlargement, admitting 
the sum of existence is ever the 
same, we must return back at each 
step to diminish the strength of 
particular affections, or they will 
become disproportionate; and con- 
sequently on these principles, vi- 
cious; so that the balance must 
be continually fluctuating by the 
weights being taken out of one 
scale and put into the other. 

“3. If virtue consists exclusive- 

ly in love to being in general, or 
attachment to the general good, the 
particular affections are to every 
purpose of virtue useless and even 
pernicious: for their immediate, nay 
their necessary tendency, 1s to at- 
tract to their objects a proportion 
of attention which far exceeds their 
comparative value in the general 
scale. 
_ “To allege that the general good 
is promoted by them wiil be of no 
advantage to the defence of this 
system, but the contrary, by con- 
fessing that a greater sum of happi- 
ness is attained by a deviation from, 
than an attachment to its princi- 
ples; unless its advocates mean by 
the love of being in general, the 
same as the private affections, which 
is to confound all the distinctions 
of language, as well as the opera- 
tions of the mind.’”* 

To these very acute and excel- 
lent gemarks, it may be proper te 
add, that if the “ benevolent affec- 
tions of the heart’? are to be pro- 
portioned to quantity of being, or 
“share of existence,” then it be- 
comes necessary to ascertain with 
perfect accuracy the “ share of ex- 
istence” possessed by each indivi- 
dual, before we can know what pro- 
portion of our affection to bestow 
upon him. But how is this to be 
done? Who shall furnish us with a 





* Sermon on Modern Infidelity, p. 57. 
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scale, upon which we may measure 
the quantity of being enjoyed by 
different individuals ? 

But if it were even possible to as- 
certain the proportion of existence, 
possessed by different individuals, 
we should be unable to regulate 
our attachments by this proportion: 
because, as was before remarked, 
the affections are not founded upon 
speculative reasoning, much less 
are they founded upon measure- 
ment or calculation. 

The benevolent affections of the 
virtuous man correspond to the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed 
in life; and to the relations which 
he sustains as a member of a family, 
of a particular community, of civil 
society, of the church, and of the 
universal family of mankind. He 
loves his father, his benefector, his 
Christian friend, more than he does 
any particular person in Africa or 
in India, of whom he may have 
heard ; although the latter may have 
as large a share of existence as 
either of the former. The strength 
of a particular attachment is in- 
fluenced not only by the importance 
of its object, but also by the rela- 
tion which that object bears to us. 
This arises necessarily out of the 
constitution of human nature, of ci- 
vil society, and of the world. Nay, 
further, we may observe, that it 
seems to be a necessary conse- 
quence of the limited knowledge 
and powers of all created beings. 
The contrary theory of virtue, how- 
ever plausible it may appear from 
its simplicity, is perfectly romantic. 
It bears no resemblance to any thing 
that ever has existed, or that ever 
can exist in this world, or in any 
other. 

Were all the tender feelings 
which result from our relations in 
life entirely destroyed; were dll 
the ties which bind individuals to- 
gether as members of the same fa- 
mily—of the same community—of 
the same particular association, ut- 
terly broken; were all the sympa- 


thies and peculiar sensibilities of | 
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humanity, completely eradicated ; 
were all sentiments of reverence 
and gratitude and love to the Most 
High, as our God and Redeemer, at 
an end; and in addition to all thus, 
were the human mind endowed with 
the attribute of omniscience, and a 
capacity for benevolent affection, 
infinite in its intensity and variety, 
and infinite in regard to the number 
of its objects; and were the bene- 
volent affections to arise merely 
from the contemplation of abstract 
existence, and be proportioned to 
it; then indeed the doctrine that 
virtue consists in love to being sim- 
ply considered, and that this vir- 
tuous love is proportioned to the 
share of existence possessed by its 
object, might be true, but not other- 
wise. 
President Edwards, in another 
art of his works, makes use of the 
following language: “ 'I'o determine, 
then, what proportion of regard is to 
be allotted to the Creator, and all 
his creatures, taken together, both 
must be, as it were,.put in the ba- 
lance; and, according as the former 
is found to outweigh, in such pro- 
portion is he to have a greater share 
of regard ;” and this he supposes is 
agreeable to the nature and fitness 
of things. Such a sentiment was 
utterly unworthy of the excellent 
and venerable president. Besides 
the impracticable and romantic na- 
ture of the scheme itself, it hardly 
appears consistent with proper feel- 
ings of piety. For according to it, 
“not merely the duties we owe to 
our fellow creatures,” but even the 
love and adoration which the Su- 


. preme Being claims at our hands, 


“were to be adjusted by weight and 
calculation.” 

V. “If the apparent simplicity,” 
says Mr. Hall, “of this system be 
alleged in its favour, I would say it 
is the simplicity of meanness; it is a 
simplicity which is its shame, a 
daylight which reveals its beggary.” 

Many false theories, both in sci- 
ence and in morals, have originated 
from an injudicious pursuit of sim- 
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plicity. It is impossible upon any 
correct principles of reasoning, to 
reduce all the virtuous affections, 
and feelings, and volitions of the 
soul, to any one disposition of mind. 
Attempts of this nature serve only 
to embarrass and perplex subjects, 
which are otherwise well under- 
stood by every one. 

Faith and repentance, and love, 
and gratitude, and hope, &c., are all 
graces of the renewed soul. Al- 
though they are inseparably con- 
nected, yet they may and ought to 
be distinguished from each other. 
The scriptures distinguish them— 
the common sense of mankind dis- 
tinguishes them. Every attempt, 
therefore, to reduce the doctrines 
of the scriptures to their first prin- 
ciples; every attempt to reduce all 
the graces of the Holy Spirit to any 
one disposition of mind, we con- 
ceive to be better adapted to con- 
found than to enlighten the mind; 
to subserve the cause of error, rather 
than to promote the cause of truth. 

The following remarks, from that 
very profound philosopher, bishop 
Butler, are so excellent and so 
much to our present purpose, that 
we will not hesitate to transcribe 
them. 

“ Without inquiring,” he remarks, 
“how far and in what sense virtue 
is resolvable into benevolence, and 
vice into the want of it, it may be 
proper to observe, that benevolence 
and the want of it, singly consider- 
ed, are in no sort the whole of vir- 
tue and vice. For if this were the 
case, in the review of one’s own cha- 
racter, or that of others, our moral 
understanding, and moral sense, 
would be indifferent to every thing 
but the degrees in which benevo- 
lence prevailed, and the degrees in 
which it was wanting. The fact 
then, appears to be, that we are con- 
stituted so as to condemn falsehood, 
unprovoked violence, injustice, and 
to approve of benevolence to some 
preferably to others, abstracted from 
all consideration, which conduct is 
likeliest to produce an overbalance 
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of happiness or misery; and, there- 
fore, were the Author of nature to 


propose nothing to himself as an 


end, but the production of happi- 
ness, were his moral character mere- 
ly that of benevolence; yet ours is 
not so. Upon that supposition, in- 
deed, the only reason of his giving 
us the above mentioned approbation 
of benevolence to some persons ra- 
ther than others, and disapprobation 
of falsehood, unprovoked violence, 
and injustice, must be, that he fore- 
saw this constitution of our nature 
would produce more happiness, than 
forming us with a temper of mere 
general benevolence. But still, 
since this is our constitution, false- 
hood, violence, injustice, must be 
vice in us, and benevolence to some 
preferably to others, virtue, abstract- 
ed from all consideration of the over- 
balance of evil or good, which they 
may appear likely to produce.’* 

VI. [fit be true, as president Ed- 
wards asserts, that the thing virtu- 
ous benevolence “has an ultimate 
propensity to, is the highest good of 
being in general, and it will seek 
the good of every individual being, 
unless it be conceived as not con- 
sistent with the highest good of be- 
ing in general,” then it will follow, 
that no affection or action can be 
virtuous, unless the individual has 
distinctly in view, the happiness of 
being in general. The advancement 
of the highest good of the universal 
system, must be his ultimate object. 
clearly apprehended, in all his vir. 
tuous conduct. 

Whilst we admit that a man, by 
the practice of virtue, promotes, in 
the highest degree in his power, the 
good of all who are influenced by 
his conduct, yet we deny that this 
is in every case, either the end, or 
the motive, by which his conduct is 
détermined. 

The greater part of Christians, 
who perform their duty in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of their con- 


sciences, enlightened by the word of 





* Of the Nature of Virtue, p. 7. 
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God, have no idea that the ultimate 
end of virtuous action is, in every 

case, the highest good of being in 
general. Many never dream of this, 
who are nevertheless eminent in 
Christian attainments. 

To discover that virtue does in- 
variably promote happiness, requires 
more comprehensive views than most 
persons are able to take. Nor is it 
at all necessary that they should 
distinctly know, in every instance, 
the connexion between virtue and 
happiness. They have a much more 
certain guide; the dictates of con- 
science, and the affections of their 
nature, directed and enlightened by 
the scripture. By this means, our 
own happiness, and that of others, 
are much more effectually served 
than if they were constantly in view. 

Philosophers have frequently been 
led into error, bya desire of simpli- 
fying our pr inciples of action. In 
consequence of this, some have re- 
solved the whole of morality into 
‘an enlightened regard to our own 
best interests:”’ others, on the con- 
trary, have resolved it into an affec- 
tion of general benevolence. Some 
plausibility there is undoubtedly in 
favour of each of these systems, 
though directly opposite. This arises 
from the fact that, by the practice of 
virtue we contribute the most in our 
power both to our own happiness 
and to that of others. 

But this is, in reality, a conse- 
quence, not of the wisdom of man, 
but of a wise and benevolent con- 
stitution of God. 

“In consequence,” observes Mr. 
Stewart, “of this unity of design, 
which is not less conspicuous in the 
moral than in the natural world, it 
is easy for a philosopher to give a 
plausible explanation of all our du- 
ties from one principle, because the 
tendency of all of them is to deter- 
mine us to the same course of life. It 
does not, however, follow from this, 
that itis from such a comprehensive 
survey of the consequences of hu- 


man conduct, that our ideas of right | 


and wrong are derived.” 








The foregoing arguments are 
thought sufficient to prove that vir- 
tue, or holiness, cannot be resolved 
into any one disposition of mind, 
much less can it be resolved into 
“love to being in general,” or “ be- 
ing simply considered.” 

Mabyrrxs. 


—— 


A few Thoughts on preaching the 
” Gospel. 


The gospel may be shortly de- 
fined a revelation of the grace of 
God, through the obedience and 
death of Christ, for the pardon, 
sanctification, and eternal salvation 
of lost sinners: accompanied with 
a divine call to repent and believe 
on Christ to life everlasting. To 
this the words of Christ himself, 
entering on his public ministry, 
agree. The spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me, because he hath anoint- 
ed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor, he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captive, and recovery of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, and to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord. 
Thus it is written, and thus it be- 
hoved Christ to suffer and to rise 
again from the dead on the third 
day, and that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached 
to all men in his name, beginning at 
Jerusalem. The apostles give ‘the 
same account of the gospel: “ Re- 
pent ye therefore, and be convert- 
ed, that your sins may be blotted 
out, when the times of refresh- 
ing shall come from the presence of 
the Lord :”’ “ Neither is there sal- 
vation in any other, nor another 
name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be: saved: 33 
“The God of our fathers raised up 
Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on 
a tree:?? “ Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand, to be a prince 
anda Saviour, for to give repentance 
to Israel and the ‘forgiveness of 
sins :”? “ Then Peter said unto them, 
repent, and be baptised every one 
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of vou in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost :” “For the promise is 
to you, and to your children, and to 
all that are afar off, as many as the 
Lord our God shall call: “Be it 
known unto you, therefore, men and 
brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins.’’ 

This gospel is called the gospel 
of the grace of God, because it 
originated in the infinite benignity 
and goodness of God, and presents 
to a lost world an illustrious dis- 
play of divine grace. It is called 
the gospel of God, because God is 
the author and original of all the 
blessings of the gospel. It is called 
the gospel of Christ, because Christ 
in his glorious person, offices, and 
blessings, is the great subject of the 
gospel. It is called the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God, or the 
gospel of the glory of the blessed 
God, because all divine attributes 
in this gospel shine with eternal 
beauty and splendour. And it is 
called the gospel of our salvation, 
because itis the means appointed 
by God, to begin, advance, and per- 
fect the salvation of men. 

More particularly the gospel re- 
veals the eternal love of God unto 
a lost world. God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For scarcely for 
a righteous man will one die; per- 
adventure for a good man, some 
would even dare to die; but God 
commended his love to us,in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us. Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, that he first loved us, and 
sent his Son to be a propitiation for 
our sins. From this infinite love he 
chose and appointed his own Son 
to be the mediator between God 
and man. He laid upon him our 
iniquities, that we might be pardon- 
ed and redeemed. All we, like 


sheep, have gone astray; we have 
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turned every one to his own way, | 
| and the Lord laid upon him the 


iniquity of us all. And as judge of 
all, he exacted from him the punish- 
ment due to our sins. For it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him. “ He hath 
made him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we might be made 


| the righteousness of God in him.” 


“ The cup that my father giveth me 


| to drink, shall I not drink it ?”’ 


The gospel reveals the original 
dignity and glory of the Son, as the 
fellow and equal of the Lord of 
hosts, God over all blessed forever ; 
as also his divine love in undertak- 
ing to obey and die for sinners. 
«Lo, I come, I delight to do thy 
will, O my God; yea, thy law is in 
my heart.” It treats of the glo- 
rious person of Christ, God in our 
nature. As none but God could 
contrive this way of salvation, none 
but God could redeem us from the 
lowest hell. Without all contro- 
versy, great is the mystery of god- 
liness; God made manifest in the 
flesh. 

It sets before us the wonders of 
his obedience to the death, and the 
infinite value of his blood to save to 
the uttermost them that come to God 
by him. If the blood of bulls and 


) of goats and the ashes of an heifer 


sprinkling the unclean, sanctified 


| to the purifying of the flesh, how 


much more shall not the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit, offered himself unto God, 
purge your consciences from dead 
works to serve the living God. His 
triumph over death in his glorious 
resurrection, belongs to the dispen- 
sation of the gospel ; and his fulness 
of blessing, to be poerneny com- 
municated to the church, is her 
everlasting spring of consolation. 
The gospel reveals the Holy Spi- 
rit as one in nature and essence, and 
consequently one in counsel and 
operation with the Father and Son. 
He concurred with the Father and 
Son in the everlasting covenant re- 
specting the redemption of lost 
men, and engaged to apply with ef- 
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ficacy the redemption of Christ to 
the souls of men. As none but 
God could redeem—none but God 
could apply redemption. It re- 
quires that almighty power of God 
that raised Christ from the dead, to 
raise a sinner from death to life. 
The arm of God must be revealed, 
to convince a sinner in a saving 
manner of his sin, guilt and dan- 
ger. It requires the word of omni- 
potent power, which commanded 
light to shine at first out of darkness, 
to illuminate the mind savingly 
in the knowledge of the gospel— 
the Spirit, by divine power and 
grace, presents to the distressed 
soul the imexpressible glories of 
Christ’s person, righteousness and 
atonement, for all the blessed pur- 
poses of salvation; and enables the 
person to rest upon him with firm 
confidence, for pardon and eternal 
redemption. The spirit of grace 
enables the person cordially to con- 
sent to the most humiliating acts of 
self-denial and mortification, for his 
sake—to cut off right hands, and to 
pluck out right eyes. Yea, doubt- 
less, and I count all things loss and 
dung for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus, my 
Lord, for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and count them 
but dung, that I may win Christ, 
and be found in him, not having my 
own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but the righteousness which is 
of God by faith. But to accomplish 
this great and saving change, the 
arm of the Lord must be revealed. 

In the dispensation of the gos- 
pel, men are to be addressed as sin- 
ners. Christ came to call not right- 
eous men, but sinners, to repent- 
ance. Lam not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; come 
to me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, let him turn to the Lord, 
for he will have mercy, and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon. 


This gospel brings near to sinners, 
Von, I. 











in their present state, a blessed re- 
medy of divine contrivance. As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so the Son of man must 
be lifted up, that whosoever believ- 
eth on him should not perisa, but 
have everlasting life. The sting of 
the serpent was mortal, and incu- 
rable by human skill ; it was to be 
cured by God himself, by an act of 
divine power and goodness; but the 
Israelites must trust the efficacy of 
the divine appointment: that the 
excellency of the power may ap- 
pear to be of God, and not of man. 

Mankind sinners must be called 
and encouraged to look to Christ 
exhibited in the gospel, trusting the 
divine institution for a perfect and 
radical cure of their diseased souls. 
If it be asked, what is the necessity 
of believing in this divine Saviour? 
Because Christ says, “ He that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” If it 
be asked, what is that gospel which 
{ am called to believe? It is a pre- 
sent offer of grace and salvation 
through Christ, to make you hely 
and happy for ever ; it is no offer of 
pardon, to encourage the indulgence 
of sin, but an exhibition of mercy, 
to save from the pollution, as well 
as the punishment of sin. But what 
moves God to make this gracious 
offer? Nothing but his sovereign 
grace, having made known to us the 
mystery of his will, according to his 
good pleasure, which he purposed in 
himself. “I, even I, am he that par- 
doneth your iniquity for my own 
sake, (impelled by my own good- 
ness) and I will not remember your 
sins.” For what end and purpose 
does God make this offer? To glo- 
rify the riches of his wisdom, grace 
and justice in the salvation of lost 
men, and to lay a foundation of 
hope, joy and peace, to the sinner 
believing on Christ. And that a 
willing and cheerful obedience may 
be offered by the renewed soul to 
God as worthy of all praise, adora- 
tion and obedience. What is that 
faith which saves the soul? It is 
with knowledge and understanding, 

U 
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under divine illumination, to rest 
with confidence on Christ, for eter- 
nal life; and cordially to approve 
of this blessed method of salvation, 
as honourable to God, and safe for 
the immortal soul. What are the 
consequences that follow upon be- 
lieving? Peace, everlasting peace, 
with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we receive the 
atonement, an increase in grace, 
progressive advartcement in holt- 
ness, consolation in afflictions and 
trials, great peace of mind in the 
hour of death, and everlasting life. 

In the dispensation of the gospel, 
the law is to be stated, explained 
and applied to the consciences of 
men. ‘The extent, spirituality and 
excellency of its precepts are to be 
largely and frequently inculcated ; 
that sinners who are thoughtless and 
secure, may be awakened and con- 
vinced of their sin and danger; and 
that they may see plainly that there 
is no hope of salvation by the co- 
venant of works: not from any fault 
in the law, for it is able to give life, 
to perfect unsinning creatures, but 
entirely on account of sin and the 
transgression of the law. ‘The more 
clearly the equity and excellence of 
the law is pointed out, the more 
evidently do the deformity, unrea- 
sonableness and odious nature of 
sin appear. Whatsoever things the 
law saith, it saith to them that are 
under the law, that every mouth 
may be stopped, and that the whole 
world may appear guilty before 
God. ‘The preaching of the law is 
the great means that the Lord 
blesses, to show in what a holy and 
happy state we were at first cre- 
ated, and how happy these heavenly 
beings are who never sinned. It 
serves to show us the greatness of 
our loss by the entrance of sin, and 
to convince men that their sins 
have been exceeding numerous in 
thought, word and deed. That our 
natural state as born into the world, 
is a state of condemnation and 
misery. And that no hope remains 
for us in the broken covenant of 
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works. Butall this is in subser- . 


viency tothe precious purposes of the 
gospel; that men may be persuaded 
to flee from the wrath to come, by 
improving his blood that was shed 
for many for the remission of sins. 
The terrors of the law are not to be 
preached, that men may sink in de- 
spair, but that they may prize and 
improve the great salvation. The 
law hath concluded all under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus 
Christ may be given to them that 
believe. 

The law is also of excellent use to 
believers. Though believers be de- 
livered from the condemnation of 
the law as a covenant, they are by 
no means freed from its unalterable 
obligation as the rule of their obe- 
dience. By their deliverance from 
the curse of the law, they are bound 
to obedience by new and endearing 
obligations. That we, being deliver- 
ed out of the hand of our enemies, 
should serve him without fear, in ho- 
liness and righteousness all the days 
of our life. Believers redeemed by 
the blood of Christ, now view the ob- 
ject of their worship as infinitely 
worthy of their choicest affections, 
love and obedience. They well 
know, that their restoration to a 
state of obedience, was one of the 
great ends of infinite wisdom in 
their redemption by Christ. Christ 
loved his church and gave himself 
for her, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse her by the washing of water 
by the word, that he might present 
her to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. The new nature ad- 
mires the blessed design, and feels 
a deep obligation to concur in the 
gracious intention. Beholding, as in 
a glass, the glory of the Lord in this 
heavenly design, they are trans- 
formed into the same image from 
glory to glory, as by the spirit of 
the Lord. ‘The love of Christ con- 
strains them to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, and to live so- 
berly, righteously and godly in a 
present world. And though they de 
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not depend on this new covenant 
obedience for justification, but on 
the obedience and death of Christ 
alone; yet they well know that 
‘without holiness no one shall see 
the Lord.” 

The law is of great use to be- 
lievers as a test or touchstone of 
the sincerity and truth of grace. 
The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked. 
Who can know it? And there isa 
great propensity in the best to flat- 
tery and self-deception. It becomes 
us to watch and pray against this 
insidious enemy of the soul. ‘The 
true Christian delights in the law 
of God, after the inward man. He 
views the radical change of his na- 
ture with inexpressible satisfaction. 
He habitually consents to the whole 
law. I esteem all thy precepts, con- 
cerning all things to be right, and I 
hate every false and wicked way. 
The most specious hypocrite se- 
cretly dislikes the spirituality and 
extent of the law. Hisheartis not 
in entire unison with its perfect 
righteousness, nor does he lament 
over every transgression. Some se- 
cret favourite sins are spared and 
fostered. The true believer, on the 
other hand, meditates with compla- 
cence on the infinite holiness of 
God, the perfect example of Christ, 
and the excellence of the divine 
law; breathing out prayers to God 
for advancing conformity to his 
image; nor will he rest satisfied 
with any thing short of perfection ; 
forgetting those things that are be- 
hind, I press forward towards the 
mark, for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus. 

And finally, the law is of great 
use to believers, as the standard of 
their daily self-examination. Com- 
paring their hearts and conduct 
every day with the law of God, they 
are kept humble under a sense of 
many imperfections. It teaches 
them the great necessity of faith 
in Christ, for pardon and daily pu- 
rification, ‘Te spiritual and ex- 











tensive demands of the law, show 
to believers the necessity of daily 
humiliation and repentance, and 
that their best duties are tainted 
with much sin and imperfection. 
That there is great necessity of the 
spirit of grace to enable to watch 
and pray that they enter not into 
temptation. Theyare to bless God 
for all their partial victories over 
the power of corruption—and to 
rest in faith on the promise of per- 
fect victory ; when the Lamb on the 
midst of the throne shall feed and 
lead them to fountains of living 
waters, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes. 

From this very imperfect sketch, 
it is easy to see what it is, not to 
preach the gospel. Those do not 
preach the gospel who represent 


man ina different state from that in . 


which the scripture represents him. 
If man is not represented as fallen, 
corrupted and ruined by sin, this is 
to give such a view of man as to 
render the gospel unnecessary. If 
reachers assert, that there is power 
in man to restore himself to the di- 
vine favour, without divine power 
and grace, they do not preach the 
gospel; because the sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Spirit are rendered 
useless. If they exalt the merit of 
fallen man, and suppose him capa- 
ble of making himself acceptable to 
God by his own righteousness, they 
make the cross of Christ of none 
effect. If they represent Christ as 
only a pattern, and conceal or deny 
his atonement, this is not to preach 
the gospel. Or if Christ is repre- 
sented as only a man, instead of the 
eternal Son of God, whose obedi- 
ence and death is of infinite value 
to redeem ; this is something ver 
different from the gospel. If they 
fail in pointing out the great end 
of Christ in our redemption, to pu- 
rify to himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works, and to in- 
culcate the necessity of holiness ; 
their preaching is at variance with 
the great ends of infinite wisdom 
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and grace in the dispensation of the 
gospel. 

Besides this, the gospel may be 
preached very imperfectly, when 
the several doctrines alr eady stated, 
are not exhibited in their full and 
proper proportion; when a lucid 
view of the whole is not given ; 
when one part is unduly insisted 
upon, or its connexion with the rest 
is not sufficiently marked; or when 
a close and direct application of the 
truth to the conscrence is not made. 

It couid easily be shown here, 
that all the errors and heresies that 
have troubled the church, arose 
from misapprehension of the true 
nature and distinction of law and 
gospel, and of their harmonious con- 
nexion and relations one to the 
other. 

The Socinian, who denies the 
atonement of Christ, and the ne- 
cessity of it, dishonours the holy 
law which Christ came to magnify. 
The Arminian, who trusts to the 
improvement of his natural powers 
for restoration to the divine favour, 
13 greatly mistaken in relation to 
the necessity of regeneration, and 
the grace of the Spirit i in sanctifica- 
tion. 

The Neonomian, who considers 
the gospel as a system of new pre- 
cepts less rigorous than the law of 
the covenant of works, and brought 
down to man’s present state of 
frailty, has very imperfect views of 
the spirituality and unalterable ob- 
ligation of the law. The Antino- 
mian, who vainly trusts that Christ 
has done all for him, in such a sense 
as to excuse him from obedience to 
the law, has gross misapprehensions 


both of law and gospel. 


But this is not all; through igno- 
rance or inattention to the holy 
law, a legal or self-righteous spirit 
pr evails ae the professors of 
the gospel. God, I thank thee I am 
not as other men are, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican. 

Ignorance of, or inattention to the 
law, gives occasion to hypocrisy and 
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security in a state of sin, like the 
stony ground hearers, whe welcome 
the vospel with impenitent joy, but 
fall away in time of temptation ; 
or thorny ground hearers, who re- 
tain an unfruitfal profession, with a 
worldly, covetous or sensual life. 


Through inattention to the law, 
real Christians often neglect many 
duties, and give way to many things 
unbecoming , theie Christian “charac- 
ter: as evil tempers, worldly dis- 
positions, perversion of words in 
the heat of ogee or religious con- 


troversy, tale bearing, &ec. to the 


great hindrance of their spiritual 
comfort and growth in grace. ‘The 
extensive knowledge of the pre- 
cepts is therefore the proper method 
of rendering believers perfect in 
the will of God, and making them 
meet to be partakers of the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light. 


J. Banks. 
}+——_____ 


Human Depravity Proved, by ea:- 
tracts and arguments taken Jrom 


« The Unitarian Miscellany.” 


The exclusively liberal believers 
in Boston and Baltimore, declare in 
their creed, called an “ Abstract of 
Unitarian Belief,” that they “do 
not believe ‘the guilt of Adam’s 
sin was imputed, and his corrupted 
nature conveyed to all his posteri- 
ty ;’ nor that there is in men any 
‘original corruption, whereby they 
are utterly indisposed, disabled and 
made opposite to all good, and 
wholly inclined to all evil.’ *? Mis- 
cellany, p. 19. In opposition to all 
this, they say, “we believe men 
have in themselves the power of 
being good or bad, of meriting the 
rewards, or deserving the punish- 
ments of a just God.” That the 
doctrine of the depravity of man, 
as maintained by the Christian 
church in general, is not true, is as- 
serted by all Socinians, and espe- 
cially by Dr. Ware. For our own 
part, we have a full conviction, that 


| every man has mental faculties, 
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which are xaturally good in them- 
selves; but which are never em- 
ployed in the performance of mo- 
rally good operations, until the 
Holy Spirit has begun in him the 
col of sanctification. The de- 
pravity which we attribute to every 
man in his native estate, and say is 
natural to every one, since the 
apostacy, is a moral depravity. 

Now in opposition to their own 
denial of the moral depravity of 
mankind in general, we ask the at- 
tention of Unitarians to the follow- 
ing considerations. 

1. The Antitrinitarians repre- 
sent themselves as the exclusive 
worshippers of the one God; and 
teach, that their views of his unity, 
are the only views consistent with 
reason and revelation: neverthe- 
less, they complain, that “ this sect 
is every where spoken against,”’ p. 
7. Weadmit, that the sect of peo- 
ple, called Unitarians, is every 
where spoken against ; and how de- 
praved, in their eyes, must be, not 
only the whole of the Pagan world, 
in serving many thousands of idols, 
in opposition to reason; but also 
the whole of Christendom, with the 
exception of their own inconsidera- 
ble number, in worshipping accord- 
ing to their judgment, two or three 
gods, in opposition to both reason 
and revelation! Depraved must 
mankind be, indeed, if all but a 
handful, consisting of Jews, Mo- 
hammedans and Antitrinitarians, 
every where speak oe the only 
true doctrine of the Deity, and are 
chargeable with an idolatry, con- 
demned by every man’s sound rea- 
son, and by the holy scriptures. 

2. Besides this wickedness of 
speaking against the poor, persecu- 
ted little band of Unitarians, the 
greater part of mankind stand 
charged in the Unitarian Miscella- 
ny with “ prejudice and unchristian 
feelings ;”’ and with resisting “re- 
ligion in its primitive purity,” “by 
selfishness, intolerance, hypocrisy, 
or obstinate ignorance.” These 
things evince a shocking degree of 














depravity, and it seems, that this 


depravity is found in the whole hu- 
man family, with a very few happy 
Unitarian exceptions! An old, wily 
leader, one who has “long been an 
Unitarian, and known something of 
the ways of men,’ whose “ expe- 
rience has not been limited, nor” 
his “ observation confined,” (p. 21.) 
is our voucher for these humiliating 
evidences of almost universal mo- 
ral deformity. Hada novice been 
our instructer, we might have hesi- 
tated before we bowed to his in- 


| structions; but now,—look at the 


picture! See what obstacles are in 
the way of the man, (the editor of 
the Unitarian Miscellany for in- 
stance,) who would build up the 
cause of truth. Hear what a won- 
derful philosopher incuicates, who 
“endeavours to act up to the spirit 
of the gospel,”” who has, his modest 
self-being evidence, “charity for 
all men,” and who “ associates free- 
ly with all good people, without 
thidking it necessary to inquire, 
who wrote their creeds, or to what 
form of church discipline they chose 
to submit.” 


** Prescriptive errors present a formida- 
ble barrier to the progress of correct 
principles. False notions of religion 
spring up and grow with rank exuberance. 
They gain strength with years. Opinions 
at length become prejudices. Falsehood 
and truth wear the same garb, and are 
received as guests of equal dignity and 
worth. Before any thing can be done, 
with much hope of profit, this delusion 
must be dispelled. You will allow this to 
be no easy task. It is not to be done in 
a moment. Clouds and mists do not va- 
nish at once. We must not expect great 
changes to be suddenly wrought. The 
current of public sentiment can only be 
turned by a counter current of greater 
force. This will necessarily be feeble at 
first, and must gather strength by de- 
grees.” 


Yes, all Unitarians must acknow- 
ledge, that the depravity of man- 
kind is great; that they love dark- 
ness rather than light; and that all 
the learning, piety, meekness, libe- 
rality, assiduity, gentleness, light 


| and urbanity of the self-denied, and 
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benevolent Socinians, cannot very 
soon drive away the delusion, mists, 
clouds and currents of public senti- 
ment. Had not mankind been glued 


to error, these Unitarians would, 


long ago, have separated all Pagans 
from their wooden gods, and ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of nominal 
Christians, from their Trinity and 
divine Redeemer. 

5. Let us learn from this oracle, 
something more about “ the mass of 
Christians.” The scattering, igno- 
ble few need not be considered, but 

“The mass of Christians are not only 
overstocked with these inherited errors, 
but they have exceedingly false notions of 
the actual sentiments of Unitarians. There 
would be no harm in this, if no evils fol- 
lowed. But evils do follow. Rumour 
floats on untiring wings, and the loud 
voice of evil report is emboldened to ut- 
ter the language of detraction and male- 
volence. The ignorant believe ; the bet- 
ter knowing, the hypocritical, and the 
interested, approve and applaud. The 
greater the caricature, the more distort- 
ed the features, the more hideous the 
figure, the greater is the delight of those 
who know the reality, and the more ap- 
palling the terror of those who are thus 
artfully kept in the dark and deceived. 
Unitarians are thus set up as a scarecrow 
to frighten the ignorant and the timid. 
The fabled Upas was not more to be shun- 
ned. The multitude are warned to beware. 
Some deadly poison lingers in the breeze, 
and will insinuate its destroying venom 
into the very life springs of the rash ad- 
venturer, who shall dare approach.” 

Horrid! horrid! how depraved 
are the mass, yes, the great body of 
Christians! They are not onl 
stocked, but over-stocked with rnHE- 
RITED errors. ‘They waft rumour 
on untiring wing's, utter evil re- 
ports with a loud voice, and are em- 
boldened in detraction and malevo- 
lence. They know better than they 
speak; they are hypocritical, and 
interested in lies, and therefore ap- 
re misrepresentation. They de- 

ight im injurious caricatures, in 
setting up the worshippers of the 
only true God as scarecrows, and 


artfully strive to deceive the igno- 


rant. What a picture! We cannot 


dwell upon any thing so frightful, 
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long enough to point out its indi- | 
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vidual horrors: and shall only ask, 
if these things are true of the great 
Mass of Christians, what Unitarian 
shall hereafter deny the applicabi- 
lity of Rom. iii. 9—20, to all man- 
kind, with the exception of his own 
precious, little company, of de- 
spised and slandered mortals? It 
must be proved to these injured few, 
that there is none righteous, no, not 
one; there is none that understandeth, 
there is none that seeketh after God ; 
themselves alone excepted. They 
are all gone out of the way, they are 
together become unprofitable ; there 
is none that doeth good, no, not one ; 
except he is a Unitarian. Their 
throat is an open sepulchre ; with 
their tongues they have used deceit : 
the poison of asps is under their 
lips; except they be Unitarians, 
and then their words are softer than 
butter, and sweeter than honey. 
Their mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness. 

4. We have additional proof of 
the depravity of mankind in gene- 
ral from the Unitarian sage. 


“Another obstacle is pride. Of this 
there are two kinds; pride of opinion, 
and pride of fashion. The first, perhaps, 
is the most pernicious, because the most 
obstinate. It defies all remedy. The man, 
who is proud of his faults, is in no good 
way tocorrect them. Ihave known some 
people, who would rather be in an error 
all their lives, than acknowledge them- 
selves wiser to-day than they were yes- 
terday. This infirmity shows itself in 
nothing more strikingly, than in their re- 
ligious opinions. J have seen people very 
strenuous and perverse on this point, 
who, in their lives and conversation, gave 
no marked tokens, that they had much 
respect for the realities of religion in any 
shape, whatever bustle they might make 
about its theories and forms. Almost all 
persons think it essential to their dignity 
and independence, to hold manfully to 
their old opinions. The pride of weak- 
ness, and the slavery of prejudice, they 
mistake for firmness of character, Their 
eyes are thus effectually closed against 
the light. Inquiry is out of the question. 
The eloquence of truth will make no im- 
pression here, and the arguments of rea- 
son will be uttered in vain. It adds noth- 
ing, that you talk about the importance of 
the subject. All subjects are equally im- 
portant to him, who wraps himself in the 
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mantle of self-complacency, and is deter- 
mined not to examine any.” 

Here is a degree of depravity, 
which we are told “ defies all reme- 
dy.” This goes far beyond the most 
rigid Calvinistic doctrine of depra- 
vity ; for every sin, except blasphe- 
my against the Holy Ghost, has a 
remedy, according to the orthodox 
creeds. Mourn, mourn, ye liberal 
men, over the irremediable depra- 
vity of “almost all persons,” but 
yourselves: lament, lament, that 
“their eyes are thus effectually 
closed against the light ;” that “in- 
quiry is out of the question ;”’ and 
that neither eloquence nor argument 
is of any use. Oh! if you think 
your prayers are ever heard in hea- 
ven, and the case of almost all men 
upder the dominion of the pride 
of opinion, does not transcend the 
abilities of your God, to grant re- 
lief, will you not pray for us ? If we 
thought ourselves not quite past all 
remedy, and believed that you pray 
to the only, living and true God, we 
should beg you to remember us in 
vour morning and evening devo- 
tions. Ignorant and deceitful as 
you accuse us of being, and worth- 
less as we deem your prayers, be- 
cause we judge them to be address- 
ed to a false God, possibly they 
might do us quite as much good as 
your declamations against our hy- 
pocrisy, pride of weakness, and sla- 
very of prejudice. But hear us, 
when we say, you of all teachers 
ought not to deny the depravity of 
mankind in general, against whom 
you fulminate such dreadful epi- 
thets. 

5. Further evidence of the de- 
pravity of mankind in general, and 
even of some “persons, who ac- 
knowledged themselves Unitarians 
in sentiment,” must pain our eyes, 
and grieve the hearts of those, who, 
strange as it may seem, deny the 
proneness of man to evil, rather 
than good, in his present state. 


“The pride of fashion is of another 
sort. It rears its head among the wealthy, 
the powerful, the gay. Religion is taken 
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into the account, so far as it will add to 
the show of life, and no farther. To be 
any thing, it must be a sort of state reli- 
gion. Where power, influence, and dis- 
tinction are to be gained, there will be 
religion, be it where it will. This kind 
of pride is oftenest seen among a certain 
class of persons, who depend more on the 
company they keep, for their respectable 
standing in society, than on the excellence 
of their own character. This is a mode, 
by which they contrive to force them- 
selves above the insignificance from which 
their just claims could never raise them. 
Whenever religious opinions come in 
their way, the first question that is asked, 
is, Whether any of the rulers, or of the 
Pharisees have believed? When this im- 
portant question is answered, the matter 
is decided. The pride of fashion looks 
not beyond this. It goes along with the 
popular current, and hopes to please God, 
by taking care to please men. And I 
must own, I have sometimes been morti- 
fied with finding persons, who acknow- 
ledged themselves Unitarians in senti- 
ment, but who paid so much more de- 
ference to the opinions of the world, than 
to the commands of God, that they would 
countenance doctrines, and unite in a 
worship, which their reason and con- 
science condemned, and which they could 
not believe God would approve. For the 
credit of religion, I hope the mumber of 
such persons is small, and that the time 
is coming, when every Christian will feel 
it to be a thing of some importance to 
show, by his open profession and exam- 
ple, the inestimable value, which he at- 
taches to correct views of his Maker, of 
his duty, and of his immortal destiny. But 
at least, we cannot encourage ourselves 
with much hope, that religious know- 
ledge and improvement will soon be very 
successful in checking the pride of opi- 
nion, and of fashion. Time will do all 
things.” - 


Here is presented a frightful pic- 
ture of human turpitude, worldli- 
ness and hypocrisy, from which the 
pious Unitarian few, themselves, 
are not exempted. This is just such 
a description of the religion of the 
gay, worldly and fashionable, as a 
Calvinist would give, when insist- 
ing that it is without any heart, any 
God, any Saviour; and that there 
is, in none of these fashionable reli- 
gionists, any one morally good thing. 
The whole paragraph presents but 
one ground of encouragement ; for, 
rapidly, as the editor tells us, (p. 
55.) Unitarianism is spreading 18 















England, this old fox is confident, 
that himself and friends cannot en- 
tertain much hope that religious 
knowledge and improvement. will 
soon be very successful in checking 
the pride of opinion, and of fashion: 
but here is the final panacea, “Time 
will do all things.”? Weare not 
quite certain, that time will prove 
such a mighty agent as this writer 
expects he will, in removing inordi- 
nate love of fashion, and the id 
ference of. man’s favour to the a 
robation of God. Sin, in naaiie 
aetinry seems hitherto to have been 
too stout for time: and so far as we 
can learn, time is but a personifica- 
tion of one of our conceptions con- 
cerning a finite duration, that has 


neither material nor mental sub- 
stance; neither wisdom nor efh- 
ciency. If time is any thing else, 


it must be that picture in the prim- 
mer, with a scythe in his hand, and 
a single lock of hair on his fav'e- 
head; and we cannot think that 
this picture will do much towards 
the extermination of idolatry, and 
supreme devotion to the pride, 
pomp and grandeur of the wicked 
world. 

For ourselves, we despair of any 
reformation from time, since one 
who knowsall the future, has told us, 
that wicked men and seducers will 
wax worse and worse. If, then, 
sovereign grace shall not interpose, 
we fear that multitudes will suffer 
time to pass away, before they be- 
come wise and conscientious in 
their religion. 

6. “ The success of?? what the 
Unitarians deem the true and rea- 
sonable scheme of religion, “is also 
opposed by worldly interest,”’ and 
the great mass of mankind evince 
their depravity, by preferring gain 
to godliness. 

“The love of gain is sometimes too 
strong for the power of faith, and the 
light of truth. Principle is thought a 
cheaper sacrifice than profit. The poverty 
of error, mingled with earthly wealth, is 
more dazzling and precious in the eyes 
of many, than the riches of truth, al- 


though they may procure the inestimable 
treasure of immortal glory. The per- 
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sons are not few, who will tell you, that 
they firmly believe inthe Unitarian views 
of Christianity, but should they openly 
embrace these sentiments, it would be 
ruinous to their interest.” 


We add, in support of the doc- 
trine of man’s depravity, that thou- 
sands are kept from the exercise of 
what, we deem a pure, evangelical 
piety, by the same criminal love of 
worldly profit: and they must be 
wicked indeed, who would venture 
upon eternal death, for the super- 
fluous wealth of fleeting time. 

7. “Another obstacle” to the 
propagation of what Unitarians call 
truth, and another proof of the deep 
depravity of human nature, “ scarce- 
ly less formidable than any yet men- 
tioned, is indifference.” 


“A large portion of the community 
never find time to think of religion at 
all; and another portion think only 
enough to undervalue and neglect it. 
They go up and down in the world, and 
dream out their existence, without seem- 
ing to be aware, that they are not always 
to be strollers and dreamers. I am sen- 
sible, that this apathy is much more the 
result of circumstances, than of necessity. 
It has been caused, in no small degree, 
by religion itself, or rather, by what has 
been represented to be religion. The 
popular creeds have so little to enlighten 
the understanding, engage the affections, 
and induce rational thought, that men 
have turned with disgust from unprofita- 
ble speculations, which the more they 
contemplated, the less they were edified, 
and the more they found themselves 
wearied and perplexed. Some, who were 
more inquisitive and persevering, have 
been driven to absolute scepticism, and 
compelled to doubt the truth of any re- 
ligion, because they could neither make 
consistency, nor sense, of what the most 
strenuous advocates for the gospel have 
set forth as the leading truths of revela- 
tion. They came very naturally to the 
conclusion, that God would never reveal 
doctrines to men, which no human pow- 
ers could comprehend; and as the 
schemes usually adopted by Christians 
are of this character, they have not 
thought 1t worth while to examine fur- 
ther. I venture to say, that nine-tenths 
of the unbelievers in this country, and 
perhaps in every Christian country, have 
been driven into the gloomy regions of 
scepticism by the false notions of reli- 
gion, which have been circulated in the 
world. They suppose the advocates of 
a cause will of course report it fairly, 
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and there is so much absurdity on the 
face of their report, that they reject it 
at once, and seek only for arguments to 
disprove a deception, which they think 
is thus practised on the world.” 


Both the indifference and the as- 
signed cause of it, are calculated to 
establish the doctrine, that the wn- 
derstanding of natural men is dar- 
kened, their conscience stupid, their 
memory little retentive of . good, 
their heart debased, and their aill 
perverse. If even the religion of 
the greater part of mankind is a 
source of pernicious influences, how 
depraved must they be in other 
things! Men must be wicked, or 
—- alienated from God, whose 
“ popular creeds” tend to make men 
cast off restraint, reject divine re- 
velation, and rebel against their Ma- 
ker. Oh! deplorable state of the 
mass of the human family, when 
the very religion of nearly the 
whole of Christendom, promotes 
aversion from God, disgust at his 
moral precepts, and drives inquisi- 
tive persons “into the gloomy re- 
gions of scepticism !” 

Reader, these proofs of man’s de- 
pravity are derived from a single 
number of the Miscellany, and from 
the single piece of “ An Old Unita- 
rian” in that number. Can you 
doubt but that the future numbers 
will confirm and establish the doc- 
trine, that mankind, until they are 
converted by the special grace of 
God, are the enemies of the truth, 
and the lovers of sinful pleasures 
more than of God? If any thing 
from us can be desired, in support 
of this humiliating truth ; we would 
simply refer to the existence and 
circulation, of such a work as the 
Unitarian Miscellany in our coun- 
try; for did men “like to retain 
God in their knowledge,”’ even the 
“true God and eternal life,” none 
would have written the little pam- 
phlets, and none would have pur- 
chased them, unless they had been 
ignorant of their contents, or had 
designed to neutralize their poison. 

E.S. E. 

Vor. I. 
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No church in the world, it is pre- 
sumed, can be shown to be perfect- 
ly conformed in officers, government 
and worship, to those, which were 
planted by the apostles and evan- 
gelists. Nor is it essential that 
they should be. A conformity to 
them in doctrines and practice is 
sufficient. Neither are the deno- 
minations agreed, nor the members 
of the same societies, whether in 
the first churches there were three 
orders, or two only. If, as we sup- 
pose, a plurality of presbyters and 
a plurality of deacons, the former 
to oversee and teach, the latter to 
aid them in the temporal concerns 
of the society, were left in every 
church, they could not continue. 
Changes in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment are no more excluded, than in 
civil. Accordingly there soon ob- 
tained among presbyters, a first 
among equals (primus inter pares) 
an angel, president, or bishop, whose 
power accumulated and advanced 
from a single church, to cities, pro- 
vinces, kingdoms, the Christian 
world. The residue of the presby- 
ters of a church, superseded by the 
talents and usefulness of more con- 
spicuous teachers, yielding for the 
sake of public good, would be re- 
duced in the exercise of functions 
to the very duties originally assign- 
ed- to deacons. ‘This- hypothesis 
might account for ruling elders, but 
with Vitringa we doubt the early 
existence of such officers.* 

If ruling elders existed in the 
first Christian churches, this affir- 
mative ought to be shown, or it is not 
entitled to belief. Although con- 
cerned only to weigh the evidence 
upon which its advocates profess to 





* “Hujusmodi vero presbyteros ego 
quidem nullos fuisse existimem in eccle- 
sia veteri apostolica.”—* Nullos etiam 
ecclesia temporum sequentium, nullos in 
scriptis apostolorum, aut monumentis se- 
quentium ztatum, quantum illa, seu a 
me, seu ab aliis perlustrata sunt.” De 
Synagoga, lib. 2. cap. 2. 
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have founded their opinion, we can 
offer some countervailing proof. 
Caution must be exercised not to 
confound names of officers, with 
the appellative senses of the words. 
Peter and John were old men 
(xeerBviegos) not elders, for apostles 
are distinguished from elders.. Acts 
xv. 6. Private men were (axrocroAo:) 
messengers of a particular church, 
not apostles of Christ. 2 Cor. vin. 
23. ‘The apostles were (d:axovor, 
| Cor. 11. 5,) servants of Christ, not 
deacons of particular churches. 
The first fixed officers of the 
churches, who were generally se- 
niors in point of age or grace, 
(xeerBvlegos) were designated by 
the official name elders; but were 
not always appellatively such. By 
virtue of their commission they 
were overseers (ex:cxome:) bishops 
of their particular churches. They 
were appointed to feed and rule 
their flock, and were shepherds 
(roimeves) pastors, which designated 
their office. ‘They who presided 
in worship or government were 
(weoec)wies) pp residents or ruling pres- 
byters. But the same men were at 
the same time elders, bishops, pas- 
tors and presidents of the same 
church, by virtue of the same ordi- 
nation, and appointed to the same 
duties. If there were two kinds of 
elders, there were also two kinds of 
bishops, and two kinds of pastors, 
otherwise elders and bishops were 
distinct offices.** And thus ruling 
elders are so far from being essen- 
tial to Presbyterianism, their ad- 
mission 1s an abandonment of it. 
But such defences are immoral. We 
are Christians, and should fearless- 
ly follow truth, regardless of conse- 
quences. When the duties were 
various and the elders numerous, 
prudence must have assigned them 





* That elder and bishop (*pecBv7e- 
pos and exi@xe%es) designated the same 
officer, may be seen by comparing Acts 
xx. 17. with ver. 28. Also Titus i. 5. with 
ver. 7. Also 1 Peter v. 1. with ver. 2. 


‘These were the “ pastors even teachers.” 
E:phes. iv, 11. 
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different employments. A plurality - 
of them in the same church was, in 
the gospel days, important, not only 
because of their state of danger 
from persecution, but for the ardu- 
ous work of instructing the Gen- 
tiles, both in public and private. 
Had one pastor only been fixed in 
each church, their existence would 
have been obviously too precarious. 

The duties of elders and deacons 
were not the same, because the lat- 
ter were appointed in relief of 
those, who ministered in the word. 
Acts vi. 2. Had there existed mute 
elders in the apostolic churches, 
deacons would have been unneces- 
sary. Elders must “feed the church 
of God ;” (Acts xx. 28.) deacons as 
such were exempted from labour- 
ing in word and doctrine; yet in 
all our churches the office of elder 
is now precisely that of the deacon 
in the scriptures, and our elders ex- 
pect only to serve (dvaxevew Acts 
vi. 1.) not to preside in worship ; 
they are therefore elders, as seniors, 
not (weoer]wles meer BuTego: ) presiding 
presbyters. 

A requisite qualification of a 
bishop or elder, as prescribed to the 
evangelists Timothy and Titus, to 
owide them in ordaining, was, that 
he should be “apt to teach,” but 
this was not expected in a deacon. 
They were to serve tables, and they 
served at the sacramental tables.t 
The qualifications, “full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom,” were 
proper for any officer in the church, 
and necessary to them in their visi- 
tations and prayers. Evangelists 
were deacons in the appellative 
sense of the ys as servants of 


the apostles. Phiftp had both offi- 





+ Justin Martyr, Apol. I p. 127— 
Atcnovor O1vdueriy exarlw TAY FapovTay 
me eAcSey amo Tov evyepielytevios ae jou, 
&c. This was within about forty years of 


the apostle John. So in the apostolical 
constitutions, which are less credible, (c. 


13. p. 405.) it is said, O ds dianoves 
narexelw Jo molneiov, xcs emi d1dou; 
Aeryelan, erpee ypirlov, Wolnosov Gens. 
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ces in succession. Stephen taught, 
and so might any gifted man.* 

That there were but two orders 
of officers in the churches, may be 
shown by the addresses and letters 
to them, and numerous references 
in early writers.t ‘Thus Paul and 
Timothy writing to the Philippi- 
ans, address “all the saints in 
Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons.” 
Phil.i. 1. If elders inferior to bishops 
had existed in that church, it is un- 
accountable, that they should have 
been omitted, and the deacons 
named. Clemens Romanus, who 
was cotemporary with the apostle 
Paul, says the apostles “appointed 
their first fruits for bishops and 
deacons ;”{ not for ruling elders. 
The letter to Timothy was framed 
evidently with such views. That 
evangelist received no directions 
about ruling elders, his business was 
to select suitable persons, and or- 
dain them as bishops, and others of 
different qualifications, as deacons. 
The same two orders, elders to 
preach the gospel, and deacons to 
help them in other duties, were to 
be ordained by Titus. When we 
ordain elders in our churches, we 
never mean such as are named el- 
ders in the epistle to Titus, nor do 
we enjoin the duties there given in 
charge to elders, but others pre- 
scribed in the first letter to Timo- 
thy, and in the epistle to Titus, for 
dleacons. 

Peter (1 epistle, v. 1—5.) address- 
ing the presbyters of the dispersion, 
makes no distinction between them, 





* Ut cresceret plebs et multiplicaretur, 
omnibus inter initia concessum est, et 
evangilare et baptizare.—Nunc neque 
diaconi in populo predicant, &c. Am- 
bros. in Ephes. iv. 

+ Apost. Const. 44. 420,—Oxovv xcs 04 
weer Bulepos nots Oranxovor, &C. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vii. p. 700— 
Try mev BeATiatinny 01 mperBulepos cwCou- 
THY Ceoves Tyv vANpE] ing OF, OF O1cexovol. 

+ Epist. 1. ad Cor. p. 54.—Kabiclavey 
TS LMOPYAS CV] aV—mmlG EMITKOMOUS KEE 
Oiceenovous, 








but supposes them clothed with the 
same office and powers ; and equal- 
ly charges all and every one of 
them ; “ Feed the flock (xesmevee— 
mormyiov, act as pastors to the flock) 
of God, which is among you, taking 
the oversight (emsoxomovvyes exerci- 
sing the office of bishops) not by con- 
straint, but willingly,” &c. ‘There 
appears a semblance of inconsis- 
tency in some of our brethren, who 
argue with effect from this and such 
scriptures, that presbyters and bi- 
shops are the same officers, and that 
elders (xpecBvjepos) possess parity 
with each other ; and yet strangely 
adopt a distinction between preach- 
ing and ruling elders; whilst the 
same arguments, by which they 
exclude diocesan episcopacy,§ de- 
stroy their own hypothesis. We 
refer not this to disingenuousness, 
it is a blindness springing from pre- 
possession. If Presbyterians can 
find among presbyters some, who 
were inferior in office, Episcopa- 
lians may discover in the order of 
presbyters, others superior in office. 
The opinion is the same, except that 
ruling elders must not preach, 
which exception finds no support in 
the word of God. But the scrip- 
tures equally oppose both schemes; 
in the passage last cited, all without 
exception were elders (xperBvJepor) 
all pastors, (701 pecevct}e—7r0 4 evs ov) and 
all bishops (exsexoxouv)es). 
Presbyters must have differed in 
their gifts, graces and talents ; some 
were best qualified for teaching, 
others for exhorting, or comforting, 
others for governing the church; 
each was required to exercise his 
particular powers. But this by no 








§ Mr Baxter wields this argument 
thus: ** While we prove, that God ap- 
pointed such entire presbyters, as are 
here described, and they cannot prove 
against us, that any one text speaketh of 
a lower order or rank, I think we need 
no other scripture evidence.” 

| Rom. xii. 8, here alluded to has been 
pressed tothe support of ruling elders. “He 
that ruleth, with diligence.” ‘O mpeic- 


Jamevos, ev orovd “ Hear Schleusner. 
‘“‘Preses ecclesiz (cujus cure est deman- 
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means militates against the iden- 
tity of order, manner of ordina- 
tion, nature of commission, dignity 
of office, and general duties. 

No where do we find in the histo- 
ry of the acts of the apostles, dif- 
ferent arders of presbyters. Paul 
and Barnabas ordained elders, with- 
out any distinction of kinds, in all 
the churches. There appears to 
have been but one class of them at 
Ephesus. Paul sent for the elders, 
(Acts xx. 28.) they came to Miletus; 
if any of them had been merely 
ruling elders, in the modern sense 
of those terms, it is not discernible 
with what propriety he could have 
said, without discrimination, that 
the Holy Ghost had made them 
bishops (em 1oxo7reus) and that it was 
their duty (xosporvesv) to act as pas- 
tors of the flock. 

‘The question seems to be chiefly 
suspended upon a single passage of 
scripture, by the advocates of the 
intermediate, or third order. “ Let 
the elders who rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially 
they, who labour in word and doc- 
trine.”’* This passage shows these 
facts; that all the elders, therein said 
to be worthy of double honour, ruled 
well; that some of the same elders 
laboured in word and doctrine, and 
implies that others of them did not. 
These facts prove a diversity in the 
exercises of the presbyterial office, 
but not in the office itself. If there 
had been two kinds of elders, this 
scripture might be understood to 
relate to them. But the text alone 
will never establish such distinc- 
tion, because it can be literally un- 
derstood of various duties of the 
same order. So far is the word 
ruling (xpere]wles) from signifying 
a subordinate class of presbyters, 





datus cetus christianus, qui alias e%1ox0 - 
WS, mpecBu)epos, WO Reny dicitur) seduli- 
tatem prestat promtam.” 

*1Tim.v. 17, Os xarwe wpoer]ales 
© pecove poi OimAns Tipens akourtwray, 
MAACTOH O14 KOT WV ES EV DOV a) HHI dducr- 
HOA 0 » 
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that Justin Martyrt makes use of. 
that identical word repeatedly, to 
mark out that presbyter, who gave 
thanks and dispensed the elements 
at the sacramental supper to the 
deacons to be carried to the com- 
municants. The more advanced 
pastors, who presided (xporc)wes) on 
the most solemn occasions, blessing 
the elements, deserved double ho- 
nour, but (saarcja ost) especially 
those, who performed the chief labour 
in preaching, were not to be passed 
by as unworthy. “All the saints 
salute you (uaa o) chiefly they, 
that are of Ceesar’s household.”’ 
Phil. iv. 22. Who would ever ima- 
gine that the saints of . Ceesar’s 
household, were of a different kind 
from others ? Their labours might 
be different, but they were equally 
saints, their salutations were espe- 
cially earnest. This scripture can- 
not prove two kinds of presbyters, 
it merely alludes to different exer- 
cises of the same office. 

The next which isa mere ancilla- 
ry proof, is a passage (1 Cor. xi. 28.) 
which neither names such elders, 
nor admits any other than a conjec- 
tural interpretation of the single 
word, governments. “And God 
hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 





+ Apol. I. p. 127.—Evyepic]ncay)os a 
rou ®poer]a@jog, &C.p. 131. O wpoec] as Ove 
Aovyou THY vovSEeTiave—cte los mporPepeTats 
Kot O1V0S Ko VOWD, | 


+ The position of o after waArc]e has 
been resorted to without effect. 0; 


without an adjunct is a pronoun, and has 
cig; understood ; its antecedent is wpe¢- 
Bviepo: mpoec}wies, and the xomswy7es 
are also x poer]a7es. 

§ “ Though when a church hath many, 
the ablest may be the usual public preach- 
er, and the rest be but his assistants; yet 
I never found any proof of elders, that 
were not teachers by office as well as 
rulers, and had not a commission to teach 
the flock according to their abilities, and 
might not preach, as the need of the 
church required it, however the weaker 
may give place to the abler in the exer- 
cise of his office.”"— Baxter, 
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then gifts of healings, helps, go- 
vernments, diversities of tongues.” 
Apostles were instructed and com- 
missioned by Christ; prophets 
spoke by inspiration ; these were 
extraordinary officers of the church 
at large ; teachers we suppose were 
the presbyters, pastors, or bishops 
of the particular churches, and were 
their ordinary, fixed officers to 
preach and rule. Of the rest the two 
first, miracles and gifts of healing, 
and the last diversities of tongues, 
were certainly extraordinary, and 
that the intermediate ones, helps 
and governments, were such gilts 
conferred on certain individuals, i is 
reasonable. ‘That helps mean dea- 
cons,and governments ruling elders, 
is wholly gratuitously alleged, and 
also improbable, both because it 
postpones the higher order, if such 
there be, and places them among 
the extraordinary gifts. 

If a single proof of the existence 
of the order of ruling elders can be 
produced from the scriptures, it is 
sufficient. But if we clearly dis- 
cern by them, that two orders only 
were constituted by the apostles ; : 
presbyters, who are elders, pastors, 
bishops, angels, or presidents ; ond 
deacons’; the period of the intro- 
duction of the innovation is unim- 
portant. -If Ignatius’s letters to 
the seven churches of provincial 
Asia, furnish a proof of ruling el- 
ders in his day, he proves what he 
never names, and the presbytery in 
each of those churches was precise- 
ly a church session. Cyprian speaks 
of presidents and deacons ;* if 
among those who presided, rulin 


elders existed, because he speaks of 


teaching elders; both must have been 
of the same wedab: though variously 
occupied. It is by no means to be 
inferred from the occurrence in an- 
cient authors of the terms (Presby- 
teri, Diaconi et Seniores plebis) 





* “Cum omnes omnino disciplinam 
tenere oporteat, multo magis Prepositos 


Ep. 4. p. 174. 


et Diaconos hoe curare fas est.” Cyp. 








presbyters, deacons und seniors of 
the people, that ruling elders were 
intended. If these elders of the 
people meant ruling elders, the 
name is changed, they-are also post- 
poned to the deacons. But the word 
seniors is limited to those only, who 
were of the people, that is, uncom- 
missioned. Seniors in several of 
the fathers is intended appellative- 

ly, and not as a designation of of- 
fice.t 

“The book of common order,” 
which had been adopted by the 
English church at Geneva, was the 
directory for worship and govern- 
ment in the church of Scotland at 
its reformation. 

The first book of discipline was 
made in a time of confusion. The 
order of intermediate elders, some- 
what resembling those of Calvin, 
was seen to be an important expe- 
dient for effecting by laymen a re- 
formation to which a small minor ity 
of their ecclesiastics were well af- 
fected. ‘The second book has these 
remarkable expressions. (ch. vi. p. 
84.) “The word Elder in the scrip- 
tures, sometimes is the name of 
age, and sometimes of office. When 
it is the name of any office, some- 
times itis taken largely, compre- 
hending as well the pastors and doc- 
tors, as them who are called seniors 
or elders.”°—*“ In our division, we 
call these elders, whom the apostles 
call presidents or governors. Their 
office as it is ordinary, so is it per- 
petual, and always necessary in the 
kirk of God. The eldership is a 

spiritual function, as is the minis- 
try.—It is not necessary, that all 
elders be also teachers of the word, 
albeit the chief ought to be such, 
and swa are worthy of double ho- 
nour.” This language evidently 
excludes the elders therein recog- 
nised from the office of presbyters, 
the only ordinary and fixed preach- 





+ Dr. Doddridge observes, they “have 
no foundation in the word of God; nor 
can we trace the existence of such ruling 
elders higher than Constantine’s time.” 
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ers in the gospel churches; and 
nevertheless strangely accounts 
them “ spiritual as is the ministry,” 
and authorized to teach the word. 

‘There is here striking evidence of 
vacillation between scripture au- 
thority, and their favourite office, 
without the erection of which the 
first general assembly of the church 
of Scotland would have been com- 
posed of only six members, or would 
never have convened. 

The form of church government 
made at Westminster, almost a cen- 
tury after the first book of disci- 
pline, and immediately adopted in 
Scotland, was compiled upon a full 
knowledge of the discipline 1 in the 
church of North Britain, and in that 
of Geneva. Partaking of the same 
uncertainty, on the subject of the 
novel order of subordinate pres- 
byters, it declares, that “Christ, 
who hath instituted a government, 
and governors ecclesiastical in the 
church, hath furnished some in his 
church, beside the ministers of the 
word, with gifts for government, 
and with commission to execute the 
same when called thereunto, who are 
to join with the minister in the go- 
vernment of the church. Which of- 
ficers, reformed churches commonly 
call elders.”’ There is in these words 
an obvious leaning upon 1 Cor. xii. 
28. Those in italics vente a per- 
suasion, that the governments (xv- 
Be pyncess) mentioned in that scripture 
were extraordinary gifts; but the 
commission of which they speak, is 
destitute of support. Abandoning 
the elders or presbyters of a subor- 
dinate order, they compromise with 
the kirk, by allowing governors, who 
are laymen, to be in fact, though not 
in name, elders. 

The Westminster confession was 
adopted by the Synod of Philadel- 
phia in 1729; and their form of go- 


‘vernment by the Synods of New 


York and Philadelphia in their ar- 
ticles of union in 1758.* 





* Perhaps the adoption was more early, 
but of those dates we have certainty. 
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In the first draught of a plan of. 
government and discipline for the 
Presbyterian church in North Ame- 
rica, proposed in 1786, by a com- 
mittee of the Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia, under the title, 
“of rulmg elders,” instead of « other 
church governors,” as in the West- 
minster form, there is subjoined ; 
“elders are properly the represen- 
tatives of the people, chosen by 
them for the purpose of exercising 
government and discipline, in a 
more convenient manner, than might 
otherwise be done; and are vested 
with all that authority which the as- 
sembly of believers possess over their 
own members, to rule the church, in 
conjunction with the bishops or pas- 
tors. This office has been generally 
understood, by the greater part of the 
Protestant, reformed churches, to 
be designated in the holy scriptures 
by the titles of helps and govern- 
ments, and those who rule well, 
but do not labour in word and doc- 
trine.” 

The same words, except those in 
italics, and the substitution of mi- 
nisters for bishops, were continued 
in the amended draught of 1787, 
and became the fourth chapter of 
the form of government, adopted by 
the church in 1788. ‘They now con- 
stitute the fifth chapter of the re- 
vised form, proposed to the presby- 
teries, who are to report to the as- 
sembly of 1821. 

The term elders had been adopted 
in the discipline of Knox, but was 
abandoned forthe word governors 
by the divines, at Westmninster ; it 
was restored in the form of 17 88. 
with the additional term ruling, 
evidently by a misinterpretation of 

1 Tim.v.17. That they “are pro- 
perly the representatives of the peo- 
ple,”’ is unquestionable ; but how 
their being “ chosen by them for the 
purpose of exercising government 
and discipline,” can give them the 
authority of officers in the church of 
Christ, since it is certain that they 
belong to neither of the two orders, 
which were leftin his church,remains 
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to be discovered. The argument of 
necessity may justify any thing, but 
in this instance the necessity was 
artificial, arising from the removal 
of deacons from the exercise of their 
original functions. Nevertheless, 
names are of minor importance: the 
term elder we interpret appella- 
tively, and ruling understood ex- 
clusively, shows us he is not a pres- 
byter ; his appointment, ordination, 
engagements, and work, are all pre- 
cisely those of adeacon. The mis- 
chief therefore only exists, when in 
the same church there are both el- 
ders and deacons; in such instances 
the former are not officers of Christ’s 
church. 


Three certainly, and we suppose 
others, of the committee, who re- 
ported the draught of 1786, were 
decisively against ruling elders, and 
pronounced it “an unscriptural of- 
fice ;”” but considered their report 
a compromise, which would leave 
every one to the exercise of his own 
conscience. 


The form of government, at pre- 
sent submitted to the presbyteries, 
has carefully retained the alterna- 
tive, and gives to neither side just 
ground of offence. In it we cheer- 
fully acquiesce. ‘These outlines of 
the reasons upon which three orders 
have been refused, in, we believe, a 
majority of our churches, have been 
reluctantly drawn up; but the con- 
fident style of several recent publi- 
cations of certain brethren of our 
church, who are of the opposite sen- 
timent, have rendered the defence 
of our own opinion, and that of our 
fathers, a duty. The question is 
extremely simple. Did such a dis- 
tinct intermediate order exist in the 
apostolic churches? If there did, let 
the affirmative fact be proved, and 
there can be no division of senti- 
ments. But the conscience feels no 
obligation, unless the government of 
Christ’s church is seen to be found- 
ed, not upon vague conjecture, but 
upon legitimate authority. 


J. P. Witson. 
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God made all mankind at first, m 
Adam, in a most glorious estate. 


God made man upright, or righte- 
ous. Eccl. vii. 29. There was @ 
glory in all inferior creatures ; but 
a greater glory in man, for whom 
they were made. Let us make man, 
said the Deity, in our image. A 
council was held on this subject, 
that the wisdom of the Trinity 
might be seen in man. The glory 
of man consisted in his bearing the 
image of the divine holiness. Infe- 
rior creatures exhibited God’s wis- 
dom, power and goodness; but he 
would have men only appear in the 
likeness of his holiness. God be- 
held his own infinite glory and ex- 
cellence, and man originally had a 
correct understanding of these di- 
vine perfections ; for God loved 
him, and revealed himself to Adam. 

In his affections man bore the 
image of his God; for God loves 
himself supremely, and Adam loved 
his God above every other object. 
His continual delight, for a time, 
was in the Lord. In his will too, 
man resembled his God; for God 
wills only from regard to himself, 
as the last end of all his actions, 
and wills nothing but what is good ; 
and Adam, while holy, had a su- 
preme regard in his volitions to the 
will of God, and chose nothing but 
good. As the Deity would have 
conducted, had he assumed human 
nature, so did Adam live, agreeably 
to the divine law. _Holiness, like a 
lamp, burning in the heart of man, 
shone through his bodily organs : 
so that he pleased God, and was 
highly honoured and blessed by 
him, in freedom from sorrow, sick- 
ness, tears, fears, death, hell, and 
every evil. Had man stood in ho- 
liness, he would forever have re- 
mained happy. 

But it is demanded, How was 
this estate ours ? We answer, As 
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Christ’s righteousness is a believ- 

er’s, by imputation, though he never 
perfor med it himself; so Adam’s 
righteousness and image were im- 
puted to us, and acouunted ours ; 
for Adam received our stock, or 
patrimony, to keep for us, and to 
convey tous. Hence, he proving 
bankrupt, we lost it. 
representatively, in his hands, as an 
érphan may have a great estate left 
him, though he may never receive 
one penny of it from his guardian, 
who should have kept it, and con- 
veyed it to him. 

one doctrine may be of use, 

To show us the horrible na- 
ual of sin. Itplucks man from his 
throne of dominion. over the crea- 
tures, and expels him from the so- 
ciety and friendship of his God. 
Jirst fault of man, 
weighs him, and all of his posterity 
down to endless ruin. 

2. We may hence learn, what 
cause every man has to lament the 
miserable estate into which he has 
fallen. Man, who was beloved of 
his God, is now rejected ; and he 
who was once lord of this lower 
world, is now a fugitive and vaga- 
bend upon the earth. 

3. God’s people may derive com- 
fort from this doctrine: for if all 
Adam’s posterity were perfectly 
righteous in him, much more are 
the children of God by faith, per- 
fectly righteous in Christ. They 
are as much more happy in_ the 
righteousness of Christ, than Adam 
was in his own, as the righteous- 
ness of the former exceeds that of 
the latter. Adam could and did 
lose his righteousness, but Christ 
cannot; and unless he can be 
damned, believers must be saved. 

4. Our subject should reprove 
several classes of persons. Some 
are ashamed of holiness: yes, 
ashamed of the 3 image of God, which 
was once man’s elory ; ; and they 
now glory in sin, which is their 
shame. The world calls holiness, 
folly ; preciseness, pride and hypo- 
crisy; and pretends, that whatever 


We had it 
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show the pious may make, they are 
as bad at heart as the worst of men. 
Hence many, who are almost per- 
suaded to become Christians, dare 
not, will not, for shame of the 
world, enter upon religious courses. 


_“ What will they think of me?” is 


their alarming question. Our gal- 
lants are ashamed to be out of the 
fashion, and hence will defend in- 
decent exposures of the person, and 
strange apparel, as things comely. 
Oh! tate servers ! that have some 
conscience, and desire to be honest, 
or to be reputed so, yet conform 
themselves to all companies. If 
they hear others swear profanely, 
they are ashamed to reprove them: 
they are ashamed to enter into holy 
discourse in bad company : and pre- 
tend discretion, or fear of casting 
pearls before swine; but the truth 
is, they are naam’ to be holy. 
Oh fearful! is it a shame to be wp 
God? Oh sinful wretches! It is 
credit with you, to be any thing but 
religious ; and religion is a shame. 
[wonder how you dare pretend to 
pray, or with what look you will be- 
hold the glory of God in the last 
day? You are now ashamed of him, 
who will then be admired by = 
men, angels and devils. Do 
look for wages from Christ, oF 
you are ashamed to own Christ, and 
to wear his livery? 

Some hate holiness, and this is 
worse than being ashamed of it ; 
while others are are contented with 
a certain measure of it. Perfect 
holiness was the image of God, by 
which Adam pleased his Maker, and 
shall a little holiness satisfy us F 

The formalist contents himself 
with so much of the exterior of ho- 
liness as will do him credit in the 
society which he frequents. The 
name of religion is an honour: the 
power and practice of it, a burden ; 
hence men take up the first and 
shake off the last. The will be 
like their acquaintance, if they are 
merely civil; but if they appear to 
pray, read ond confer on religious 
subjects, formalists will be more 
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exact; but never so exact as to be 
hated for their religious conduct, 
unless they expect more recom- 
pense in the love and credit of some 
other men, for having incurred the 
hatred of afew. They have little 
religion, where that little will 
answer; and more, in places where 
it is necessary ; so that they even 
commend good men, good sermons, 
good books, and drop two or three 
good sentences. ‘They cover them- 
selves over with the fig-leaves of 
common honesty, to hide their spi- 
ritual nakedness; and fish for the 
applause of men. But follow them 
to the place of trial, to their own 
houses, and their chambers, and 
you shall see the worldliness, pas- 
sion, and looseness of these stage- 
players. Here no honesty is to be 
found, because their windows are 
shut, and none is to be displayed. 
Let some minister, or faithful friend 
search, try, discover, accuse, and 
condemn them, as unsound, hollow- 
hearted persons, and they will swell 
like toads, hiss like snakes, and bark 
like dogs, against those who have 
detected them, and thus robbed 
them of their gods. 

The guilty, self-condemned sinner 
goes further than the formalist, and 
contents himself with so much ho- 
liness as will pacify his conscience. 
Hence all the heathen have had 
some sort of religion, because the 
had some conscience to trouble 
them. The convinced man, havin 
lived in foul sins, begins to be 
troubled for them, and will confess 
and forsake them; but how? As a 
dog his meat, when he loves the car- 
rion, but fears the cudgel. He per- 
forms some holy duties, not because 
he delights in them, but because 
they are necessary to his quiet. If 
conscience be still, he omits duties: 
if conscience stirs, he falls to pray- 
ing, hearing and sorrowing; and 
boasts over hypocrites, because his 
holiness is not a mere show. He 
bribes conscience, but his Judge has 
heavy things to lay to his charge. 

ane pining and devout hypocrite, 

Oe Be 








being pursued with the fears of hell, 
goes further still, and labours for 
Just so much holiness as will barel 
carry him to heaven atlast. He will 
ask, very inquisitively, What is the 
least measure of grace? and the 
least grain of faith ? The best ser- 
mons, with such persons, are not 
such as humble them most, but 
those which flatter them best; by 
informing them how acceptable 
good desires are to God: and if 
these will save them, God shall be 
served with good desires only, and 
the devil by all their actions. Thus 
they make any thing serve for God ; 
and labour not after so much holi- 
ness as will honour Christ, but just 
so much as will pay their charges to 
Paradise. Here is one of the great- 
est differences betwixt a child of 
God and a hypocrite: the first per- 
forms duty from love to Christ, 
from a desire to possess him ; and 
mourns, daily, because Christ is 
not more honoured by him ; but the 
last obeys merely from love to him- 
self, to save his own soul; and 
mourns over his sins, only because 
they may damn him. 

5. Our doctrine should induce 
men to seek after the restoration of 
the divineimage. Honest men will 
labour to pay their debts; and this 
is due to God. How do men labour 
to be in the fashion ? But to be like 
God is the fashion of angels, is hea- 
ven’s fashion ; and it will be fashion- 
able one day to be holy, when the 
Lord Jesus shall appear in glory. 
Then if thou hast the superscrip- 
tion and image of the devil on thee, 
God and Christ will never acknow- 
ledge thee. Labour, then, to have 
Satan’s image washed out, and 
God’s image restored. Put off the 
old man, and then put on the new. 
Seek not to purchase any Christian 
grace but labour to subdue that sin 
which is opposed to each grace of 
the Spirit. Strive to have a tender 
heart in relation to the least sin. 
Gold when melted only is fit for 
receiving a desired impression ; and 
when thy heart is heated ata ser- 
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mon, pray, ‘Lord, now strike, now 
imprint thine Image on me.’ 
Labour to see the Lord Jesus in 
his glory; for as wicked men, by 
becoming familiar with the evil ex- 
ample of the great ones of the 
earth, grow like them in villany ; 
so the very beholding of the glorious 
grace in Christ, this Lord of glory, 
transforms men into his image. 2 
Cor. ii. 18. Asa mirror receives 
not only the rays, but the image of 
the sun, so the understanding, with 
open face beholding Christ, is turn- 
ed into the likeness of Christ. Men 
too frequently look only to the lives 
of the best men, to see how the 
walk and rest there: but Oh! Isok 


higher to the face of God in Christ. 
(To be continued.) 


Keviews. 


The Divine Appointment, the Duties 
and the Qualifications of Rutinec 
Evpers; a Sermon preached in 
the First. Presbyterian Church, 
in the Oity of New York, May 
28, 188-0 By Samuel Miller, 
D. D. 


The cuurcn o¥ Gop is that holy 
society established by himself on 
earth for the maintenance of his 
worship, and the promotion of his 
glory, in the midst of a race of re- 
bellious creatures. It is styled his 
house or family; and it ought not 
to be doubted, that this house of the 
living God, hike that of every wise 
man, is subject to wholesome regu- 
Jations. Under the former dispen- 
sation it was governed by laws de- 
livered with great solemnity, and 
placed under the ministry of men, 
whose offices and duties were de- 
fined with great precision. As go- 
vernment is as necessary to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the church 
under the present, as under the pre- 
eeding economy, it were marvellous 
indeed, if, at a period when God 
has blessed his people with the 
clearest light and the greatest privi- 
leges, he should have Tapyived them 
of the benefit of a government 
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framed by his own wisdom, and- 
committed their interests to one 
devised by the wisdom and _ pru- 
dence of fallible men. We believe 
that he has provided a constitution, 
and appointed officers for the go- 
vernment of the Christian, as he 
had before done for the Jewish 
church. Great diversity, it is true, 
does exist in the views of Chris- 
tians in regard to the plan prescrib- 
ed in the New Testament for or- 
dering the affairs of this heavenly 
society; but this diversity of senti- 
ment no more proves that no such 
plan is to be found in the inspired 
writings, than the discordance in 
the views which Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations entertain in 
regard to revealed truths, proves 
that the particular doctrines in dis-~ 
pute are not taught by the sacred 
writers. That some doctrines are 
not revealed with such clearness as 
to secure uniformity of faith among 
all the pious disciples of Christ, is 
manifest: and therefore, while we 
deplore this want of unity of judg- 
ment, and pray for the arrival of 
that time when all shall be of one 
mind, we ought to bear with the in- 
firmities and errors of others, and 
cordially love all who hold the head, 
Jesus Christ, how much soever they 
may differ from us in points not es- 
sential to the existence of unfeign- 
ed piety. From the fact, that men 
of great learning and acknowledged 
godliness have ‘iffered widely from 
each other in regard to church go- 
vernment, it is equally manifest, 
that the principles of it laid down 
in the New Testament, are not sta- 
ted with sufficient clearness to har- 
monize the views of all Christians 
on this important subject, in the 
present state of the world, liable as 
men are to have their sentiments 
affected by education and a thousand 
different circumstances. Whether 
one and the same ecclesiastical po- 
lity will prevail over the whole 
church, in that day of light and 
glory, to which the finger of pro- 
phecy directs the eye of faith, we 
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shall not undertake toassert. But 
this we venture to affirm, that, al- 
though diversity of sentiment has 
sadly cut up the church into many 
sects, yet Christians, by whatever 
name called, are bound to love one 
another : and we see no reason why 
pious Episcopalians, and Presbyte- 
rians, and Methodists, and Bap- 
tists, &c. might not, in proper cir- 
cumstances, hold occasional com- 
munion with each other at the table 
of our common Lord and Saviour. 
Principles of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, however, are not to be 
regarded as matters of indifference. 
They are important; and it is the 
duty of every church, to endeavour 
to discover those which have been 
laid down in the records of divine 
truth, and to adopt them in the ma- 
nagement of its affairs. A greater 
degree of harmony of views on this 
subject existed among the reform- 
ers, than exists among ministers at 
present. Archbishop Cranmer, and 
many bishops and learned divines 
of the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land, so far from advancing the ex- 
clusive notions embraced by some 
of their successors in that church, 
and elsewhere, entertained the same 
opinions on church government as 
the Helvetic churches. (See note N. 
p- 427, in Mr. M*Crie’s Life of John 
Knox. On some future occasion 
this note may be published for the 
information of our readers.) As 
Presbyterians, we are sincerely at- 
tached to that form of ecclesiastical 
government which was adopted by 
the wisdom and piety of our fore- 
fathers ; and we believe that it ap- 
proaches nearer to the scriptural 
plan than that of any other aaa. 
The Christian public are indebted 
to the pen of the author of this sermon 
for an able and temperate vindication 
of the great doctrine of MINISTERIAL 
PARITY, in opposition to diocesan 
Episcopacy. In this discourse he 
has selected as the subject of dis- 
cussion the office of RULING ELDERS. 
It was preached in May, 1809, when 


several individuals were ordained — 
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to that office in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in the city of New 
York, of which he was at that time 
one of the pastors; but owing to 
the delicate state of his health, and 
unavoidable engagements, he was 
prevented from complying with his 
promise to his friends, who had re- 
quested its publication, till January, 
1811. 

The review of this sermon is un- 
dertaken at this late period, because 
the subject, though important, is 
seldom discussed from the pulpit, 
and we wish to draw the attention 
of our readers to a discourse that 
will amply reward a careful peru- 
sal. Let not this subject be sup- 
posed to concern only ministers 
and other officers of our church. 
Their stations do indeed impose on 
them official obligations to study 
the nature of that government, by 
which the affairs of the church are 
directed and her interest promoted : 
yet it certainly is the duty of all 
Christians to form as extensive an 
acquaintance with every subject on 
which Jehovah condescends to in- 
struct us in his heavenly oracles, as 
their ability and opportunities will 
allow; and consequently they can- 
not, consistently with the respect 
they owe to their divine teacher, 
turn away their ears from him, 
when he utters his will in regard 
to the sem cm by which his infi- 
nite wisdom deems proper to go- 
vern his house. : 

Our author has selected for his 
text those words of the sacred his- 
torian, contained in Acts xiv. 23. 
“ And when they had ordained them 
elders in every church, and had pray- 
ed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they be- 
lieved.” 

It is the opinion of Dr. Miller, 
that “in every organized church 
there ought to be three classes of 
officers : viz. Pastors, to preach the 
gospel and administer the sacra- 
ments ; Ruling Elders, to assist the 
pastor in the government of the 
church ; and Deacons, to serve ta- 
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bles, and také care of the poor.” 
(p.5.) In accordance with this opi- 
nion he discusses, in the sermon un- 
der review, the office of ruling el- 
der, by showing “its warrant,” by 
explaining “its NATURE,” and by 
exhibiting “the quaLiFicaTions of 
those who bear’ this important of- 
fice. 

Of the first head of discourse he 
takes a comprehensive view, and 
establishes in a very satisfactory 
manner the warrant for appointing 
ruling elders, by arguments derived 
from four different sources. One is 
drawn from the fact, that the Chris- 
tian church was formed after the 
JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, as its model. 

Having established this fact, and 
shown that the synagogue had ru- 
ling or lay elders, as well as teach- 
ers, it was very natural to “con- 
clude, that a class of officers so use- 
ful and important, could not have 
been left out in constructing the go- 
vernment of the church.” p. 10. 

The second argument is founded 
on the fact, that ruLiNG elders were 
appointed in the church as organiz- 
ed and left by the arosTLEs. 

That these inspired men ordain- 
ed elders and directed others to 
imitate their example, there can be 
no doubt. The great question is, 
did they appoint ruling, in distinc- 
tion from teaching, elders? In 
maintaining the affirmative of this 
question, Dr. M. reasons from that 
well known passage in 1 Tim. v. 17. 
« Let the elders who rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine.” This impor- 
tant text he thus explains : 


** Every man of plain good sense, who 
had never heard of any controversy on 
the subject, would conclude, on reading 
this passage, that, at the period in which 
it was written, there were two kinds of 
elders, one whose duty it was to labour in 
the word and doctrine, and another who did 
not thus labour, but only ruled in the 
church. The apostle says, elders that rule 
well, are worthy of double honour, but es- 


pecially they who labour in the word and : 


doctrine. Now, if we suppose that there 
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was only one kind of elders then in the. 
church, and that they were all teachers, 
or, labourers in the word, we make the in- 
spired writer employ a language utterly 
unworthy of his character. There was, 
therefore, a class of elders in the aposto- 
lic church, who did not preach, nor ad- 
minister sacraments, but assisted in go- 
vernment. These, by whatever name they 
may be called, were precisely the same 
with those officers which we denominate 
ruling elders.” p. 11. 


In support of this interpretation 
of the text, our author presents us 
with quotations from the writings 
of two learned and able Episcopal 
divines, Dr. Whitaker and Dr. 
Whitby; from which it appears, 
that they fully coincided with him 
in the construction he has put on 
the passage. We should gladly 
transcribe both quotations ; but_our 
limits constrain us to content our- 
selves with that of Dr. Whitaker : 


‘*« By these words,’ says he, ‘the apos- 
tle evidently distinguishes between the 
bishops and the inspectors of the church, 
If all who rule well be worthy of double 
honour, especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine, it 1s plain there were 
some who did not so labour; for if all 
had been of this description, the meaning 
would have been absurd; but the word 
especially points out a difference. If I 
should say, that all who study well at the 
university are worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the study of 
theology, I must either mean that ad/ do 
not apply themselves to the study of theo- 
logy, or I should speak nonsense. Where- 
fore I confess that to be the most genuine 
sense by which pastors and teachers are 
distinguished from those who only go- 
verned,’”* p. 12, 


This passage in Timothy is not 
the only one which Dr. M. adduces 
to prove that ruling, in distinction 
from teaching, elders, were found in 
the apostolic church. He quotes 
two others; one in Rom. xi. 6—8. 
and the other in 1 Cor. xii. 28, Our 
readers who may choose to turn to 
these passages, will please to ob- 
serve that, as Dr. M. justly ob- 
serves, “in both of them there isa 
plain designation of an office for 





* Przlect.ap. Didioclav. p. 681. 
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ruling or government, distinct from 
that of teaching ; and in both, also, 
this office has evidently a place as- 
signed to it below that of pastors 
and teachers.” p. 14. 

The sacred scriptures constitute 
the only infallible rule of our faith 
and practice. But from the wri- 
tings of divines of any age we may 
derive assistance in interpreting the 
scriptures. The testimony of those 
eminent men, usually styled the 


fathers, some of whom were con- 


temporary with the apostles, and 
others lived in the second, third, 
and fourth centuries of the Chris- 
tian church, is of great importance, 
particularly in relation to facts 
that occurred, either in their own 
age, or in that of the apostles. Dr. 
M. tells us that it would be easy to 
produce passages from the fathers 
to prove that ruling elders were 
appointed in the church from its 
first establishment; and that this 
class of officers continued to exist 
long after the decease of the foun- 
ders of the church. (p. 15.) It would 
have carried the preacher far be- 
yond the limits prescribed to a dis- 
course delivered from the pulpit, to 
have gone at large into an investi- 
gation of this testimony. He has, 
however, favoured us with a pas- 
sage from Hilary, who lived in the 
fourth century, and who in explain- 
ing 1 Tim. v. 1. affirms that “ the 
synagogue, and afterwards the 
church, had elders, without whose 
counsel nothing was done in the 
church ;”? and ascribes the disuse 
of this office to “ the sloth, or rather 
the pride of teachers, while they 
alone wished to appear something.” 
(p. 16.) In a note (p. 15,) itis shown, 
that two learned Episcopal divines, 
the Rev. Mr. Marshall and Bisho 

Fell, in commenting on the 29t 

epistle of Cyprian, in which he 
speaks of teaching elders, acknow- 
ledge the distinction between teach- 
ing and ruling elders in the primi- 
tive church ;”? and the latter, “an 
eminent bishop, not only allows that 








tion, but also quotes as an authority 
for it the principal text which Pres- 
byterians quote for the same pur- 
ose.” 
The third argument in this dis- 
course to support the distinction be- 
tween ruling and teaching elders 


> > a — 
in the Christian church, is drawn 


from the authority of the rnEFoRM- 


ers, and other distinguished wit- 
nesses for the truth in different ages 
and countries. 

In urging this argument the 
preacher assigns to human autho- 
rity its just place; and while he 
rejects it as “a rule either of 
faith or practice,” he justly deems 
the opinions and decisions of men 
so profound in learning, so fervent 
in piety and so eminent in their 
services, as were many of the re- 


formers, entitled to high regard. 


(p. 16.) Under this particular we 
find adduced the testimony of John 
Paul Perrin, the celebrated histo- 
rian of the Waldenses ; and of Gil- 
lis, another historian of that peo- 
ple; both ministers among them, 
who assures us that they had elders 
as well as pastors: (p. 17, 18.) the 
testimony of “Martin Bucer, a 
learned Lutheran divine, whose 
fame induced archbishop Cranmer 
to invite him to England, where he 
received preferment, and was held 
in high estimation ;”? who testifies 
that the Bohemian brethren main- 
tained the distinction between ru- 
ling elders, and ministers of the 
word, and speaks of their practice 
in this respect as excellent and 
praiseworthy: (p. 18.) the testi- 
mony of “the celebrated Peter 
Martyr, a Protestant divine of Ita- 
ly, whose high reputation induced 

dward VI. to invite him to Eng- 
land, where he was made professor 
of divinity at Oxford, and canon of 
Christ Church ;” who speaks of 
ruling elders in very “ decisive 
terms,”’ as an apostolic institution : 
(p. 19.) the testimony of “ the learn- 
ed Voetius, a German divine of 
great eminence ; and of Ursinus, 


Cyprian referred to this distinc- 4 another eminent German divine ; 
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who both held the existence of 
ruling elders in the primitive 
church :”’ (p. 22, 23,) and the testi- 
mony of “the Confession of Saxo- 
ny, drawn up by Melancthon, in 
1551, and subscribed by a large 
number of Lutheran churches.” (p. 
20.) The reader is referred to thé 
sermon itself for the quotations 
from these writers; which, for the 
sake of brevity, we are constrained 
to omit; as well as any notice of 
three other learned divines, one of 
whom was “a warm friend to dio- 
cesan Episcopacy.” 

To the testimonies adduced b 
the author we take the liberty of 
subjoining the testimony of the 
Presbyterian church, delivered in 
the following words: (Confession 
of Faith, chap. ix. form of gov.) 
‘Ruuine elders are properly the 
representatives of the people, cho- 
sen by them, for the purpose of ex- 
ercising government and discipline, 
in conjunction with pastors or mi- 
nisters. This office has been un- 
derstood, by a great part of Protest- 
ant reformed churches, to be desig- 
nated in the holy scriptures, by the 
title of governments ; and of those 
who rule well, but do not labour in 
the word and doctrine.”’ 

Dr. M. closes his argument in 
these words : 


** After this view of the opinions of 
some of the most distinguished reformers 
and others, in favour of the office of ruling 
elders, you will not be surprised to hear, 
that the great body of the reformed 
churches adopted, and have always main- 
tained, this class of officers. Instead of 
being invented by Calvin, as the enemies 
of that great man have insinuated; and 
instead of being confined, as some seem 
to imagine, to Geneva and Scotland, they 
were generally introduced, with the re- 
formation, by Lutherans aswell as Calvi. 
nists; and are generally retained to the 
present day, in almost all the Protestant 
churches, excepting that of England. We 
have seen thatthe Waldenses, the Hussites, 
and the Bohemian brethren, had them, long 
before Calvin was born. It is notorious 
that the reformed churches of Germany, 
France, Holland, &c. received this class of 
elders early, and expressly represented 
them in their public confessions, as found- 








& 





presented it. 
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ed on the word of God. And it is a fact 
equally notorious, that the Lutherans, as 
well as the Presbyterians in our own 
country, have at this hour, lay elders to 
assist in the government and discipline of 
the church. The truth is, that at the pe- 
riod of the reformation, three-fourths of 
the whole Protestant world declared in 
favour of this class of elders; not merely 
as expedient, but as appointed in the apos- 
tolic church, and as necessary to be re- 
stored. And to the present time a de- 
cided majority of Protestants maintain 
the same opinion and practice.” 


In making out his fourth argu- 
ment on this point, that “ RULING 
ELDERS, or officers of a similar 
kind, are InDISPENSABLY NECESSARY 
in every well ordered congregation,” 
(p. 24.) Dr. M. shows, that disci- 
pline cannot be properly maintain- 
ed without the aid of such a class 
of men; (p. 25.) that “the repre- 
sentative principle is a most impor- 
tant one in the constitution of the 
Christian church; (p. 26.) and 
that “ our Episcopal brethren are 
obliged to have their vestry men and 
church wardens, who perform many 
of the duties belonging to ruling 
elders; and our congregational 
brethren are forced to resort to a 
committee, who attend to those de- 
tails of parochial duties which their 
ministers cannot perform.” p..27, 
28. 

On the representative principle 
the author makes the following ju- 
dicious remarks: 


* [t is essential to the system of grace. 
It was known to the Old Testament 
church; and it is clearly exhibited in the 
New Testament scriptures. The elders 
of Isruel are repeatedly called the whole 
congregation of Israel, because they re- 
And an ecclesiastical judi- 
catory is called, upon the same principle, 
‘the church,’ because it is the whole 
body by representation. Every body of 
associated churches, however extensive, 
or however numerous its parts, is but 
one; and, of course, when the represen- 
tatives of those associated churches, are 
regularly convened, it is conformable to 
all correct ecclesiastical language, to call 
them ‘the church,’ and their acts, the 
acts of the church. In like manner, there 
is no warrant, either in scripture, or ex- 
ediency, for convening the whole body 
of the faithful, in any particular church, 
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to deliberate and decide in a judicial 
manner. Their proper, and only suitable 
organ, is the eldership, which, by repre- 
senting the whole body, is the church, It 
is, therefore, scriptural, reasonable, con- 
venient, and necessary, that some dis- 
creet, wise, and pious individuals be de- 
puted by the church to represent in 
council and in judgment the whole body, 
and to assist the pastor in preserving its 
order, purity, and peace.” 


Dr. Campbell, in his lectures, has 
denied that the word ExxaAncie, 
church, is ever applied to “ any 
thing that can be called a chure 
representative,’ and asserts that 
“in me intermediate sense between 
a single congregation, and the whole 
community of Christians, not one 
instance can be brought of the ap- 
plication of the word Exxayci«, In 
sacred writ.” It is surprising that 
so acute a writer should have haz- 
arded such an assertion concerning 
a word so variously applied, that the 
mob excited by Demetrius, a silver- 
smith in Ephesus, is called Exxancia, 
(Acts xix. 32. see the original.) As 
there is no dispute concerning the 
application of this term, either to 
the church universal, or to a single 
congregation, it is unnecessary to 
adduce any proof on this point. But 
we intend to show that there are 
two other applications of this word 
which are of an intermediate kind. 
It surely cannot be deemed an im- 
proper liberty to use a word so va- 
riously applied, to designate two 
or more churches or congregations 
united and residing in one city. 
This use we think has been made of 
it by the sacred writers. What does 
Luke mean, when, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, he speaks of the church at 
Jerusalem? Did he mean only one 
congregation? Certainly there were 
more than one congregation in that 
great city, to which Peter and other 
apostles ministered. After the ac- 
count given of the conversion of 
three thousand on the day of Pente- 
cost, it is said, (Acts ii. 47) “ And 
the Lord added to the church daily 
such as should be saved.”? In Acts 


iv. 4, we read, “howbeit many of 








them which heard the word believ- 
ed; and the number of men was 
about five thousand.” Again, in 
Acts vi.7 “and the word of God 
increased; and the number of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly; and a great company of 
the priests were obedient to the 
faith:”? and again, in Acts xxi. 20. 
“Thou seest, brother, how many 
thousands, (mora: uveiedes) myriads, 
tens of thousands, of Jews there are 
which believe.” Did all these many 
tens of thousands constitute but one 
congregation? Is it not perfectly 
plain, that such multitudes could 
not meet in one assembly for wor- 
ship ; that they must have convened 
in ee different places; and of 
course have been distributed into 
many congregations? Yet all the 
Christians in Jerusalem are called 
the church which was at Jerusalem. 
Acts viil. 1. 

We have still plainer proof. In 
the epistle to the Corinthians, the 
apostle uses the term both in the 
singular and in the plural number, 
when speaking of the churches in 
that city. “Let your women keep 
silence in the churches,’ éy rais éx- 
xAncicss. But these churches, the 
apostle in the commencement of his 
epistle, addresses in the singular 
number, as one church. Unto the 
church, (tn éxxAnoia,) of God which 
is at Corinth,” chap. i. 2. 

But there is another interme- 
diate sense in which this word is 
used. Itis applied to a represen- 
tative assembly. In proof of this, 
assertion, we submit the following 
quotation from Dr. M‘Leod’s Ec- 
clesiastical Catechism, p. 97. 


‘ExxAncia is applied to an assembly of 
elders. Mat. xviii. 17. The constitution 
of the Jewish courts is known. Each sy- 
nagogue had its elders and officers. The 
inferior courts were subordinate to the 
Sanhedrim. Never were cases decided by 
the populace. Our Redeemer spoke in 
the common language of Judea. He re- 
ferred to the synagogue court. When 
translated into Greek, what other name 
should be given to this judicatory, than 
the one given, Ecclesia’? There is no 
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misunderstanding of this text, by one 
who impartially considers the connexion. 
There are in the church, authorized 
rulers, distinct from the ru/ed. The rulers, 
and not the ruled, must ultimately deter- 
mine controversies. To officers, was com- 
mitted the power of the keys—the power 
of binding and loosing; and this Ecclesia, 
ver. 17, has the power of binding and 
loosing, ver. 18—and it may consist even 
of two or three persons, ver. 2U. The 
whole passage is a directory for the ap- 
plication of ecclesiastic power conferred 
upon church officers. Ch. xvi. 19. 

In speaking of the committee of 
sonmenasiienal churches, the author 
of this excellent discourse, has used 
language that we deem too strong, 
and not necessary to the soundness 
of his argument. This committee 
does, indeed, resemble ruling elders 
in some points; they may counsel 
and advise their minister, and assist 
him in inspecting the condition of 
his flock: but they differ in an es- 
sential point, from ruling elders, 
who, in conjunction with their mi- 
nister, constitute an ecclesiastical 
court. ‘The committee may report 
to their pastor those members who 
walk disorderly, and may advise 
him whether or not their cases 
should be laid before the church; 
but they have no authority as a com- 
mittee to try offenders, pass sen- 
tence on them, and exclude them 
trom Christian fellowship. Where- 
as ruling elders, in conjunction with 
their minister, have full authority, 
not only to inquire into the conduct 
of those over whom they bear rule, 
to admonish and rebuke the disor- 
derly ; but to summon offenders to 
appear before them, and, after a re- 
gular trial, to deprive the guilty of 
the privileges of the church. In our 
opinion, then, it 1s incorrect to 
speak of such committees as being 
“in fact, though not in name, sub- 
stantially such officers as we re- 
cognise, under the appellation of 
elders.” (p. 28). While we express 
our conviction that the author will 
allow his language in this place to 
be too strong, we must observe that 
these remarks do not affect his ar- 
sument. 
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Protracted as our review is on 
this particular, we think it proper 
to subjoin the author’s conclusion 
in his own words: 

‘*Such are some of the arguments by 
which we consider ourselves as warrant- 
ed in retaining the office of ruling or lay 
elder in the church. Nay, we not only re- 
tain this office, but we consider it as an 
appointment of high importance. Iim- 
portant, because every appointment of 
God is so; and because we have no doubt 
that it is more immediately and closely 
connected, with the edification and wel- 
fare of the body of Christ, than is gene- 
rally imagined, even by many of the 
warmest friends of our truly primitive 
and scriptural church. 

* You will not suppose, however, while. 
we make these remarks, that we either 
deny the Christian character, or doubt 
the validity of the acts, of those churches 
which discard the office in question. We 
judge them not. On the contrary, we re- 
spect and love them. But we are fully 
persuaded in our own minds ; and we claim 
the privilege of saying, with affectionate 
deference to those sister churches who 
are of a different mind, that all our re- 
searches in the sacred volume, and in 
Christian antiquity, confirm us in the 
great principles of the system which we 
have adopted.” p. 28. 


Under the second head of his dis- 
course, Dr. M. has given a brief, 
but judicious exhibition, of the du- 
ties of Ruling Elders, both as a ju- 
dicatory of the church, and as indi- 
viduals when not sitting as mem- 
bers of an ecclesiastical court ; 
which we take the liberty of re- 
commending to the attentive peru- 
sal of all who hold this sacred and 
responsible office in the church. (p. 
29, 30.) Not a few, it is appre. 
hended, are unapprised of the ex- 
tent of duties incumbent on them, 
in promoting the interest of the 
congregations committed to their 
care. It is a great mistake to ima- 
gine, that attention to the awak- 
ened and inquiring, visiting and 
praying with the sick, admonishing 
and cautioning the careless and 
backsliding, and other duties of this 
kind, belong exclusively to the pas- 
tors of our churches. Elders have 
authority over the church as well as 
they; and this authority ought to be 
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exercised for the edification of pri- 
vate Christians and others, in every 
rudent way that circumstances and 
ability will admit. 
In the third division of his dis- 
course, the preacher treats of the 
QUALIFICATIONS of elders, and shows 


that they “ought to be men of un- | 


feigned and approved piety,” and 
possessed of good sense and pru- 
dence ; that they should be well in- 
formed on the subject of evangelical 
truth and order, and be persons of 
“that gravity and dignity of de- 
portment, and that general weight 
and respectability in society, which 
are fitted to command the esteem and 
confidence of their brethren ;”’ and 
finally, that they “ought to be ani- 
mated with an enlightened and ar- 
dent zeal for the glory of God, and 
the interests of his kingdom.” p, 
32—36. 

After several appropriate infer- 
ences drawn from the preceding 
discussion, designed to show the 
importance of church government, 
the importance of the office of elders, 
and the responsibility attached to 
it; Dr. M. closes his discourse with 
suitable addresses to the elders, 
who had just been ordained, and to 
the congregation over whom they 
were appointed to watch and rule. 
From the address to the people we 
select the following passage, for the 
purpose of reminding our readers of 
some important duties which pri- 
vate members of the church owe to 
their rulers. 


“Never forget that there are duties 
which you owe to your spiritual rulers, 
as well as duties which are due from 
them to you. Before you impute blame 
to them, for any supposed remissness, 
ask yourselves whether vour have been 
faithful toward them, in giving them all 
the requisite information, and in render- 
ing them all the aid in you power? Bear 
them on your hearts in your daily ap- 
proaches to the throne of grace. And 
cease not to cry mightily to God for a 
blessing upon our church; that all its 
officers may be faithful unto death ; that 
allits members may be living and fruitful 
members of the body of Christ; that the 
word and ordinances administered here 


Vou. I. 























may be accompanied with divine power; 
that the Holy Spirit may be poured upon 
us from on high, and times of refreshing 
granted us from the presence of the Lord.” 


On the whole we highly approve 
of this discourse. It 1s a judicious 
and luminous discussion of an im- 
portant subject. ‘The arrangement 
is natural, and the reasoning sound. 
The style is neat and perspicuous ; 
such as suited the matter, and ge- 
nerally characterizes the writings 
of the author. The discourse is cal- 
culated to do much good. We ten- 
der our thanks to our brother for 
the instruction we ourselves have 
received, as well as for the instruc- 
tion we hope others will derive from 
its perusal. 318i 








Obituary. 





Miss Rachel Henderson. 


Died, Racne, Henperson, inthe 
18th year of her age, of a pulmonary 
complaint, in thiscity. ‘This young 
woman was a member of a family 
in humble circumstances; a family 
severely afflicted by repeated be- 
reavements, but highly favoured by 
the enriching blessings of divine 
erace. Four of this family, we 
have reason to believe, are now in 
glory around the throne of the 
Lame, praising him for his redeem- 
ing blood: and of the five who now 
remain on earth, three are candi- 
dates for the same distinctions in a 
better world; the parents and one 
daughter being professors of reli- 
gion, and hopefully pious. 

Mary Ann Henpersoyx, sister of 
Rachel, departed this life in her 
2ist year, May the 3d, 1814. She 
had made no profession of religion 
previously to her last illness ; but 
during the progress of her disease, 
she manifested a reliance on the 
merits of Jesus Christ, and express- 
ed her confidence in him, and the 
consolations and hope derived from 
him, by repeating these beautiful 
lines of the Poet: 

Z 
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“ Jesuscan make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are, 

While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


E1iza Ann Henperson died Feb. 
$5, 1816, in the 21st year of her age. 
Her death was a very delightful de- 
parture from this world. It exhi- 
bited a complete triumph of Chris- 
tian faith and hope over all the pow- 
er of the king of terrors. For se- 
veral years before her last sickness 
she had made a profession of reli- 
gion, and had been a member in 
full communion, of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in this city. 
When, therefore, death began to 
make his approach, she was not 
taken by surprise. The work of 
faith and repentance had been com- 
menced, and was progressing ; and 
nothing remained but to carry it 
on to its consummation. She was 
confined: to her chamber nine 
months before death released her 
from her pains and the sorrows of 
this world. The writer of this ar- 
ticle had frequent opportunities of 
conversing and praying with her ; 
and had he anticipated at that time 
this publication, he might have pro- 
cured such an account ef the ex- 
ercises of her mind, and devout re- 
marks, as would have contributed 
greatly to the interest of the very 
brief obituary notice that can now 
be taken of one whose spirit he has 
no doubt is united to the general 
assembly of the church of the first 
born in heaven. But no notes of 
what appeared remarkable in her 
case having been made, he can only 
state at this distance of time, that 
he was delighted to see the holy tri- 
umph of her soul in the prospect of 
going to the arms of her Redeemer, 
and another convincing proof added 
to the innumerable proofs which the 
church has furnished of the tran- 
scendent excellence of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. At a time when 
nature seemed exhausted, and her 
speech appeared to be lost, her joy- 
ful feelings rose above her weak- 
ness, and gave her temporary 
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strength; so that she was enabled, 
to the surprise of her friends, to 
sing in an audible voice, that de- 
lightful psalm of Watts, in which 
are found these charming lines : 


“O glorious hour! O blest abode! 
I shall be near and like my God! 
And flesh and sin no more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul. 


My lsh shall-slumber in the ground, 
Till the last trumpet’s joyful sound ; 
Then burst the chains with sweet sur- 
prise, 
And in my Saviour’s image rise.” 
Unexpectedly the writer is ena- 
bled, by a paper just handed to him, 
to add, that through her lingering ill- 
ness, Eliza maintained such a firm 
confidence in the promises of God, 
as elevated her soul above her pains, 
and rendered her most distressing 
hours pleasant. Communion with 
Goii, and the influence of her hope 
kept her mind composed and serene; 


and so refreshing were the commu- 


nications of divine grace, that she 
could not refrain from telling those 
around her, what the Lord had done 
for her soul. At a time when she 
was suffering great bodily pain, she 
had her relatives and friends assem - 
bled by her bedside ; when, having 
earnestly exhorted them to put 
their trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
she took an affectionate farewell of 
all that were present, and then joy- 
fully repeated the lines that we have 
recorded as sung by her at another 
time : 
O glorious hour ! O blest abode! &e. 


After this exertion Eliza became 
speechless; but on recovering it, 
being asked whether she felt much 
pain, her reply was, 

« Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are.” &c. 


Once during a paroxysm of pain, 
with some degree of impatience, 
Eliza prayed that God would end 
her sufferings, and take her to him- 
self; but checking herself, she be- 
sought the Lord to give her grace 
to submit to his holy will, and to 
enable her to maintain patience in 
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exercise as long as it might please 
him thus to afflict her languishing 
body. At length the long Ww ished 
for moment ar rrived when she was 
to depart. Then she appeared un- 
commonly elevated with heavenly 
views and feelings. Filled with the 
love of Christ, and rejoicing in him, 
she entreated all that were present 
to love and praise that glorious Sa- 
viour whoin, she said, sae was just 
about to meet in heaven. She pra 
ed earnestly that blessings maight 
descend on her relatives and fr iends 
then around her bed; and neving 
expressed a lively hope that ker 
prayers would be heard aiter her 
departure, she exclaimed with joy, 
“all is over,” and expired. 

James Henperson, departed this 
life, Dec. 17, 1817, also in the 21st 
year of his age. He was a young 
man of fair promise ; a teacher in 
the Sunday day school attached to 
the Second Presbyterian Church, of 
which he was a member in full com- 
munion. His death was sudden and 
unexpected. For some months 
symptoms of a pulmonary com- 
a had appeared in him ; but he 

ad not been wholly confined to the 
house at any time previous to his 
decease. On December the 17th, 
1817, he had retired at about ten 
o’clock in the evening, apparently 
as well as he had been for a while 
past. Shortly after getting into bed 
he was seized witha “fit of coughing, 
accompanied with groans, that were 
heard by his parents. His mother 
hastened to him and inquired if he 
was in pain. He replied, he knew 
not what ailed him, but believed he 
was going. Oppressed for the want 
of breath, he desired her to open the 
windows and doors. His father rais- 
ed him on his bosom, where he was 
supported till his spirit had winged 
its immortal flight. James embraced 
the opportunity of exhorting his fa- 
ther to attend to the things that 
pertained to his everlasting peace ; 
and, among other duties, particu- 
larly pressed on him the importance 


of family prayer. At that time, 
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his father was not in the commu- 
Some of his. 
intimate friends being now assem- 
bled, he addressed them, urging 
them to pay attention to their eter- 
nal concerns ; and in the anxiety he 
felt for their immortal interests, he 
seemed to forget for a while his own 
peculiar situation. Pi rayer having 
been offered at his request, he turn- 
ed to his weeping mother, and in- 
treated her to bear her trial with 
Christian fortitude ; and then again 
addressing his father with much 
ear nestness, he said, “ Father you 
have put it off too long; you say 
you have no strength, and are una- 
ble to do your duty. Oh! father, 
God can give you stre ‘ength. Mother, 
be more engaged, and - try to influ- 
ence father.” Toa friend he said, 
« R. continue in the work in which 
you are engaged ;”” adding many ob- 
servations “that cannot now be re- 
collected. A particular female 
friend having come to see him be- 
fore his departure, he endeavoured 
to impress her mind with the ne- 
cessity of being more awake to the 
great business of religion, and more 
devoted to her Lor d and Master. 
He added, “I could wish to say 
more; but you have come too late.” 
Then recollecting his own case 
and peculiar circumstances, he of- 
fered up fervent prayer to Almighty 
God, intreating him to keep him 
from dishonouring religion 1 in that 
trying moment, and that if hereto- 
fore he had deceived himself in re- 
gard to the state of his soul, he 
might even now be undeceived. 
But immediately recollecting his 
past experience and the favours he 
had received from the Lord, his 
hope began to brighten, and his 
confidence became established ; ; so 
that on being asked if his prospects 
were bright, he replied to this and 
other similar questions put to him, 
in a firm and decisive tone that 
gave full satisfaction to his friends. 
Having again addressed the mem- 
bers of the "family present, the two 
younger children were, at his re- 
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awakened, and brought to 
Taking hold of the hand of one 
of the children, he spoke to him a 
little while. Then withdrawing his 
hand, he raised it up, and said, in a 
very solemn and emphatic manner, 

Farewell, farewell, farewell! and 
now perceiving that his departing 
moment had arrived, he exclaimed 
in the language of the expiring mar- 
tr, * Lord Jesus, receive my spl- 
rit.” He then fell imme diately into 
a state of apparent insensibility, in 
which he continued till he br eathed 
his last. 

Such were the happy deaths of 
the brother and sisters of RacueEn 
Henperson. Her own was not less 
blessed. She exhibited in her last 
illness as bright a display of Chris- 
tian faith, and met the king of ter- 
rors in holy triumph of soul. Her 
complaint, ltke that which had re- 
moved her dear relatives, was a pul- 
monary consumption. 

In August last she was confined 
to her chamber, and in October to 
her bed. Her confinement was not 
embittered by reflecting that she 
had neglected the one thing need- 
ful. It pleased the Lord to enrich 
her with his grace at an early pe- 
riod. She became a communicatin 
member of the church to which the 
family belonged, when she was in 
the fifteenth year of herage. The 
approach of death did not find her 
unprepared. At the cry “ Behold 
the bridegroom cometh, 7? ot only re- 
mained for her to arise and trim her 
lamp, and keep it burning in all its 
brightness, till the door should be 
opened for her admission into the 
marriage chamber of the Lord. 

The writer visited Rachel fre- 
quently, and always found her sup- 
ported by the hope of the gospel. 
During the first part of her sick- 
Tess she felt some solicitude to be 
restored to health; chiefly however 
on account of her parents, who had 
been so often afflicted by painful 
bereavements. Shehad now arriv- 


quest, 


him. 


ed at an age when she could afford 
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some assistance in the management 
and support of the family. A de- 
sire to contribute to the rclbel of her 
mother reconciled her to life, and 
disposed her to wish for the restora- 
tion of her health. This wish, how- 
ever, was afterwards taken away ; 
and she saw nothing on earth that 
could entice her youthful heart to 
continue here a moment longer than 
the pleasure of her heavenly Fa- 
ther might determine. 

At one time when the writer paid 
his young friend a visit, he found 
that the adver sary had been assault- 
ing her faith with his temptations. 
Satan had disturbed her composure 
of mind; but had not been able to 
ovecthrets her confidence. Such 
observations as her pastor deemed 
pertinent were addressed to her 
with a view to confirm her faith. Af- 
ter a short conversation prayer was 
offered, in which she was commend- 
ed to the care and protection of Je- 
hovah, and the grace she seemed 
particularly to need was implored. 
Instant relief was obtained. During 
the conversation and prayer, as it 
was afterwards understood, she 
seemed to gain wings to fly with to 
heaven. From that time the whole 
course of her exercises, during three 
weeks, was one continued scene of 
triumph over the infirmities of her 
mortal frame, the allurements of this 
world, and the fear of death. A 
young female was present at the 
time of this interview ; and as soon 
as the writer had retired, Rachel 
began to address her on the great 
importance of religion, and the vast 
importance of being prepared for 
death. The next day, when this 
female visited her again, the exhor- 
tation was renewed. May her ad- 
vice not be lost! May the Lord in- 
cline the heart of this young female 
to seek his grace, that she may die 
in the same happy manner as Ra- 
chei did! 

In Dobell’s collection she found 
a hymn, No. 244, which afforded her 
particular delight ; because it was 
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so well adapted to her situation, and 
so well expressed her feelings. <A 
few verses shall be cited. 


1 “ My Father calls me to his arms, 
And willingly I go: 
With cheerfulness I bid farewell 
To every thing below. 


2 My tender parents, kind and dear, 
I bid farewell to you; 
Tho’ nature feels, and I can find 
*Tis hard to say, Adieu. 


7 Now I rejoice to leave this world 
Of sorrow, sin, and pain: 
I know I’m wash’d in Jesu’s blood, 
And shall a crown obtain. 


8 I’m going to my heavenly friend, 
My Jesus and my all: 
He calls to take me to his arms— 
I will obey the call.” 


Rachel delighted in repeating fre- 
quently those animating verses, in 
hymn 34, book ii. 

53 “QO, if my Lord would come and meet, 
My soul should stretch her wings in 
haste, 


Fly fearless thro’ death’s iron gate, 
Nor feel the terrors as she past. 


4 Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my soul out sweetly 
there.” 
The last verse in the 2ist hymn, 
2d book, was often repeated by her 
with peculiar pleasure. 


*‘ How long, dear Saviour, O how long! 
Shall this bright hour delay ? 

Fly swiftly round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.” 


This dying saint was delightfully 
employed in speaking on divine 
things. Her heart was filled with 
the consolations of religion; and 
she could not refrain from giving 
utterance to her feelings. A female 
friend, apprehensive she would in- 
jure herself by speaking so much, 
advised her to forbear, on which she 
replied, “I can’t help speaking; I 
must tell what a Saviour I have 
found.” 


One day, as Rachel appeared to 


be approaching to her end, observ- 
ing her father in tears, she said to 
him, “Father, don’t weep for me. 











Did you but know what joy I feel, 
you would not shed another tear 
forme. Rejoice, father ; keep near 
to the Lord; and oh! what a happy 
meeting will it be for you to stand 
at the right hand of the Redeemer, 
and say, Here, Lord, am I, and the 
children thou gavest me.” She then 
urged him to attend very diligently 
to the great duties of religion. To 
her weeping mother she said “ Mo- 
ther, I have something to read to 
you ;” and then read the 257th 
hymn in Dobell’s collection: 


1 “ Every moment brings me nearer 
To my long sought rest above : 
Higher mounts my soul, and higher— 
O how happy to remove ; 
Then, forever, 
I shall sing redeeming love. 


2 Soon shall I be gone to glory— 
Join the bright angelic race, 
There repeat the pleasing story— 
I was sav’d by sov’reign grace : 
And, forever, 

View my loving Saviour’s face. 


icy) 


Tho’ my burdens sore oppress me, 
And I shrink beneath my pain, 
Jesus will soon release me, 

And your loss will be my gain: 
Precious Saviour, 

With my Lord [ shail remain.” 


«The Lord, mother,’ she added, 
“can do more for you than I can.” 

Her eldest sister, a professor of 
religion, Rachel exhorted very ear- 
nestly to live nearer to the Lord 
than she had heretofore done, press- 
ing on her the great importance of 
being more engaged, and caution- 
ing her against the love of dress. 
To her youngest sister she said, 
«Seek the Lord while you are 
young. Oh! what a dreadiul thing 
would it be to die unprepared. Pray 
to the Lord to give you a new heart, 
to take away the stony heart, and 
give you a heart of flesh. Don’t 
pray as you have been used to do; 
but pray with the heart. Your sis- 
ter will take you to conference, and 
Dr. J. will tell you what itis to be 
a Christian.”” On her brother too 
she earnestly pressed the necessity 
of attending to his eternal concerns. 
* You know not,” said she, “how 
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soon you may die. A twelvemonth 
ago I had apparently as fair prospect 
for long life as you. But you see me 
now ona death-bed; and you may 
soon be in the same condition. Seek 
the Lord now in the days of your 
youth. Draw nigh to him, and he 
will draw nigh to you. WwW ere you 
taken out of fee world without the 
favour of God, what would become 
of your Perhaps you may be the 
next.” 

Her strength being exhausted, 
she ceased her exhortations; and 
looking up, exclaimed, “ Lord Jesus, 
why are thy chariot wheels so leng 
coming ?” 

Though longing to depart, she 
would often say, <'The Lorad’s time 
is the best 3°? and would pray that 
the Lord would give her patierce to 
wait his appointed tine. ‘To a fe- 
male friend, ‘who, on observing with 
what earnestness she looked up, 

said, “Rachel, you look as if you 
saw Jesus ;’’ she replied, “I do see 
him with entsivetched arms to re- 
ceive me.”’ 

On seeing the linen of which her 
shroud was to be made, and which at 
her request had been shown to her, 
this saint of God said, “ Soon shal! 
IT have a brighter and faircr robe.” 
She had felt a wish to be able to at- 
tend the communion that was about 
to be administered in the church she 
attended; but she felt resigned to 
the dispensation of divine Provi- 
dence, that disappointed her wish, 
and observed, “I shall commune 
with the Lamb and all the heavenly 
host.” During a few days preced- 
ing her decease, she was afflicted 
with painful thirst. To a friend 
who moistened her lips, she said, 
«| shall soon drink at a fountain 
where [ shall never thirst.”? To her 
mother, who, supposing her to be 
fainting, had, a few minutes before 
her departure, bathed her face, she 

said, “ I have done with all below ; 
{ am going to my heavenly Father. 5 
Then, after exclaiming several 
times, “ Sweet Jesus, receive me,” 
she fell asleep in the Lord. 
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Thus died this lovely young saint. 
Itis but an imperfect and brief ac- 
count that has now been given of 
her exercises and expressions. She 
spoke mueh: and it was to her 
friends matter of surprsie how she 
was enabled to speak as she did. 
They wondered where she got her 
language. Had a person competent 
to the task, written down her say- 
ings and addresses, immediately or 
shortly after having heard them 
drop from her lips, we should have 
been able to present to the public a 
far more interesting narrative. We 
have obtained our materials chiefly 
from those who were too much dis- 
tressed to treasure up what she 
said. {tis but a small portion of 
the experience of their dying rela- 
tive that they could recoliect. Yet 
what has been recorded, is cer- 
tainly sufficient to excite our admi- 
ration of the power of divine grace 
in enabling a youthful heart not 
only to be w illing to leave this, but 
to rejoice in the | prospect of enter- 
ing an eternal world. 

Tr his narrative, in which has been 
recorded the happy deaths of four 
young persons, all belonging to the 
same family, we affectionately pre- 
sent, especially to our youthful 
readers; and earnestly hope and 
pray that they may be ‘inclined to 
imitate these departed saints, by 
seeking the Lord while he may be 
found, ‘and remembering their Cre- 
ator in the days of their youth. 
Then, happy will they be ; happy in 
life, happy in death, and p{pPy 
through all eternity. 


ADtatistics. 


Census of Connecticut. 


The population of the state of 
Connecticut is 275,248. In 1810 it 
was 261,973. Increase i in ten years 
15,275. White persons 267,181, 
free coloured persons 7,870, slaves 
97. 50,518 persons are engaged in 
ee 3581 in commerce, 
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17,541 in manufactures. 
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Census of Rhode Island. 

The population of this state 
amounted in 1810 to 76,931, and in 
1820 to 83,059; of whom 48 were 
slaves; 12,569 employed in agri- 
culture, 1,162 in commerce, and 
6,091 in manufactures. 


Census of New Pork. 

The population of the state of 
New York, according to the late 
census, is said to be one million 
three hundred and = seventy-five 
thousand ; giving an increase in the 
last ten years of about 415,000. 

Census of New Jersey. 

The population of New Jersey is 
977 ,576—an increase since 1810 of 
$2,015. Atthat period the state 
contained 245,562 inhabitants—in 
1800, 211,149. 


_ Census of Pennsylvania. 

In 1810 this state contained 
810,091 persons: and in 1820, by 
the census, 1,046,844. The in- 
crease has been 29 per cent. in the 
last ten years. 

Census of Tennessee. 

in 1810, Tennessee contained 
261,647 inhabitants; and in 1820 
had increased to 423,055. Of this 
number, the slaves in ‘Tennessee, 
west of the Cumberland mountain, 
amounted to 67,894. 


Census of Kentucky. 

The population of Kentucky by 
the census of 1820, is upwards of 
563,000. The population of the 
four largest towns in Kentucky is 
as follows: viz. Lexington, 5,279 ; 
Louisville, 4,012; Russelville, 1,712; 
Frankfort, 1,679. 

Census of the principal American 
Colleges, at the present time. 


Yale College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has 319 under graduates ; 
Harvard University, in Massachu- 
setts, 286; Union College, New 
York, 264 ; Dartmouth “College, 











New Hampshire, 146; Princeton 
College, New Jersey, 116; Bow- 
doin College, Maine, 101; Ver- 
mont University, 35; Hamilton 
College, New York, 92. The whole 
number of graduates at Yale Col- 
lege in 1820 ‘amounted to 5,871; and 
of Princeton in 1818 to 1826. The 
number of students in Transylva- 
nia University, including classical, 
medical and legal, amounts to 282. 
Russia. 

In the year 1818 there were born 
in the whole Russian empire, in the 
parishes of the Greek religion, 
1,431,548 children (67,658 fewer 
than in the year 1817). The num- 
ber of deaths was 785,007 (being 
46,446 more than in the year 1817). 
Among the deaths of the male sex 
there were 679 persons above 100 
years of age; 219 above 105; 
116 above 110; 66 above 125; 5 
above 130; one attained the age of 
140; and one even that ef 145 
years. The number of marriages 
was 333,399 (being 3,670 fewer than 
in 1817). 


Rootical 


Mutability of Riches. 

The value of real and personal 
estate in the city of New York in 
1818, amounted to $314,913,695; 
in 1819, to 291,918,280, and in 1820, 
to 56,005,300! Sic transit gloria 
mundi. 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


General View of the present state of 
Religion in Germany. Trans- 
lated from the Magasin Evan- 
gelique, of September, 1820, pub- 
lished at Geneva. 

We have already remarked, that 
there is, among the Papists of Ger- 
many, an. evideud tendency towards 
reform. We add, that the persons 
who are chiefly instr mmentsh in ef- 
fecting it may be divided into four 
classes. 1. Some, without open- 
ly denouncing the errors of their 
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church, confine themselves to the 
distribution of the scriptures. 2. 
Some, on the other hand, attack di- 
rectly the abuses of Papacy. 3. 
Others, as forcibly struck, perhaps, 
with these abuses, and with the ut- 
ter declension of religion in their 
church, aim rather to restore life 
and power to the subsisting forms, 
than to abolish these forms, or to 
change them. They would purify 
and reanimate what is already esta- 
blished. 4. Others, again, appear to 
be especially raised up by Provi- 
dence to preach to their country- 
men the pure and simple gospel; 
and, even to the present day, they 
have laboured in this work with an 
energy and an unction, which have 
produced the happiest results. 
First Crass. This consists of 
individuals of almost every party. 
They are actively employed in pro- 
pagating the scriptures, which are 
now spread in every direction, and 
with a profusion wholly unexam- 
pled. Professor Van Ess alone has 
distributed with his own hand, more 
than 300,000 copies of his transla- 
tion of the New Testament, and he 
will soon publish that of the Old, 
which is eagerly demanded. Yet 
this devoted man is far from being 
alone in this blessed work. Priests 
and people in various places, and in 
ereat numbers, are concurring to 
promote the diffusion of the sacred 
volume. Owing to their exertions, 
Bibles are finding their way all over 
Silesia, Bavaria, and, indeed, most 


of the Roman Catholic states of 


Germany. Wittman, a priest at 
Ratisbon, has published a transla- 
tion of the New Testament; and, 
within a few vears, has distributed 
more than 68,000 copies. In the 
city of Munich, another priest, Gos- 
ner, of whom we have often spoken 
to our readers, has been equally as- 
siduous in the same work; he has 
distributed, of his own version, even 
a still larger number than that just 
mentioned. Other editions of the 


scriptures have been disseminated 
by zealous Catholics, in equal abun- 
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dance, either in Germany or the 
adjacent countries. Alsace, for in- 
stance, in less than a year has been 
enriched with 3000 Testaments. 
These, for the most part, were put 
into the hands of Papists, who re- 
ceived them with eagerness. 

We have the pleasure to remark, 
in addition, that professor Van Ess 
has prefixed to a great part of the 
copies of his version, a large collec- 
tion of extracts from the fathers of 
the church in all ages, in order to 
prove by their testimony that the 
reading of the scriptures is not onl 
permitted to the people, but that it 
is as necessary for them as for the 
clergy. 

Sreconp Crass. This includes 
all those who, not content with pro- 
pagating the truth, boldly attack the 
error and denounce the abuse preva- 
lent in the Romish church; thus 
supporting a theory that seems to 
be gaining ground in Germany, 
which consists in regarding Papacy 
and Catholicism as two religious 
systems, not only entirely different, 
but absolutely opposed to each 
other. 

According to these persons, the 
spirit of true Catholicism existed 
in the original general decrees of the 
church, and in the acts of the cecu- 
menical councils. But never, say 
they, has the true church sanction- 
ed either error or abuse: her doc- 
trine is pure. That which is usual- 
ly taken for Catholicism is nothing 
else than a corrupt state of things, 
tolerated and fomented by a venal 
clergy, and above all, by a court in- 
dulging a boundless and unhallow- 
ed ambition; chargeable with the 
grossest simony, and cherishing, to- 
gether with the most infamous prac- 
tices, a secret, deep-seated infideli- 
ty. Never has the church approved 
of that vast multitude of supersti- 
tious and abominable books with 
which she has been inundated, 
and which her priests have vended 
even in the holy place. Never has 
she countenanced the sale of indul- 
gences and exemptions. Never has 
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she sanctioned with her approba- 
tion, that master-piece of the works 
of Belial, the inquisition. Never 
has she taught us to implore aid or 
favour of any saint whatever. It is 
from Rome that these abominations 
have come forth. It is at Rome that 
the ulcer exists from which these 
festering corruptions have spread 
over the body of the church. It is 
at Rome, say these Catholics, that 
antichrist, the subtle and cruel ene- 
my of the church, the serpent, the 
whore of the Apocalypse, has chosen 
to dwell. 

In the course of the last year we 
announced to our readers the re- 
cent publication of a work, which 
had excited a strong emotion, re- 
cognising these principles as just, 
and which was entitled, “ The Bi- 
ble, a book not designed, as many pre- 
tend, for the priest only, but also for 
the prince and the people. By a 


priest, who is not a Roman Catho- 


lic, but a Christian Catholic.” It 
appears from the title page, that 
this tract is sold in several cities in 
which the Roman Catholic is the 
reigning religion; as Vienna, Mu- 
nich, &c. 

The very title of this pamphlet, 
the first bold avowal of principles 
which have been for a long time la- 
tent among a great portion of the 
Papists of Germany; the very title, 
we say, discovers in the author a 
disposition towards an open rupture 
with the church of Rome. We give 
a few extracts from the work itself. 

«Good God! how many things, 
not found in the Bible, have been 
imposed as a yoke upon us Catho- 
lics! Need we be astonished that 
since the time of Innocent III. 
the court of Rome has evinced an 
emphatic hostility to the holy vo- 
lume itself, and its propagation in 
the living languages? The reason is 
plain. ‘There is nothing said in 
the Bible about cardinals, primates, 
and patriarchs; nothing about in- 
dulgences, processions, pilgrimages, 
vows of the cloister, expiatory pe- 
nance, &c. &c.”’ 

Vou. I. 








In speaking of the countless forms 
of corruption in the court of Rome, 
and in endeavouring to prevail upon 
kings to shake off the yoke of the 
hierarchy, the author recites a fact 
that constitutes a heavy charge 
against the present pope, who is, 
however, usually looked upon as one 
of the worthiest of those who have 
filled the Papal chair. 

“In the Council of Trent, says 
he, Sess. 24, de reform. matrim. c. 5. 
we find the following decretal: In 
contrahendis matrimoniis dispensa- 
tio gratis concedatur. (Licenses for 
marriages shall be granted gratuit- 
ously). Now, every pope at his in- 
duction into office, swears not only 
religiously to observe, even in the 
minutest points, the edicts of the 
cecumenical councils, but also, to 
adhere to the sacred canons and rules 
of the holy pontiffs as divine and 
celestial mandates. Here you see 
what Pius VII. has sworn to. Has 
he been true to his oath? With tears 
in his eyes has the writer of these 
pages read the declaration of a vi- 
cariat, who was obliged to refuse to 
an inferior priest, licenses for mar- 
riage, which he himself, at the in- 
stance of the priest, had solicited in 
behalf of several poor petitioners ; 
the declaration adding, that the 
holy father at Rome would not grant 
the licenses without the payment of 
the sum of 56 crowns; an expense, 
which, added to other incidental 
charges, would amount to more than 
15 louis. Three times did the 
vicariat urge at Rome the most 
weighty reasons for his claim, and 
represent to the pope himself, the 
poverty of the petitioners. All was 
fruitless. (Thy money perish with 
thee! said Peter in the apostolic 
acts.) The most holy father and his 
court persisted in their most holy 
inflexibility, and refused the li- 
censes ; unquestionably for no other 
reason, than that the unfortunate 
applicants could not, with all their 
sweat and blood, procure the re- 
quisite sum. And was not this an 
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crying injustice, of tyranny! Yet, 
flagrant as it is, I could prove ina 
court of justice, ten facts of the 
same kind!” 

The author comments at consi- 
derable length upon the bull which, 
in 1817, the pope fulminated against 
Bible Societies; and adds, “the 
man who has the audacity to de- 
nominate the spread of the holy 
scriptures a pest, stamps upon him- 
self the seal of the enemy of men 
and of Christians. He bears upon 
his forehead hell and its deadly 
shades.” | 

Again: “If, with the money of 
Protestants; if, with the generous 
donations of England and of Russia, 
we publish Bibles and Testaments 
approved by popes and bishops, is 
it fair, is it reasonable, is it Chris- 
tian, is it worthy a representative 
of Jesus Christ, to denounce among 
interdicted and diabolical books, the 
scriptures of God, for no other rea- 
son than that Protestant silver has 
defrayed the expense of printing 
them? Biblia opera hereticorum 
impressa vetitis libris accenseri! Bi- 
bles printed by heretics (that is, Pro- 
testants) to be numbered with for- 
bidden books! And those who read 
them to be excommunicated! Wh 
not excommunicate Pius VII. him- 
self, for having owed his liberation 
to the hands of Protestants P”’ 

These passages will enable the 
reader to judge of the character of 
the work. Further extracts were 
needless. 

Tuirp Crass. In this class we 
shall particularly designate profes- 
sor Sailer, one certainly chosen of 
God to effect a great and noble work 
in the bosom of Papacy. Sailer is a 
man of consummate sagacity, and 
has the art of throwing an im- 
penetrable veil over his real views. 
For a while he was strongly in- 
clined epently to declare himself on 
the side of the pure gospel, and to 
take a decided stand against the 
errors of Papacy. For some years 
past, however, he has to appearance 
been drawn closer to the court of 
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Rome. This cannot be denied. But 
whatever may have been his mo- 
tives for this management, we re- 
cognise, notwithstanding, in Sailer 
a Christian, who acknowledges as 
Christians all that are truly such, to 
whatever communion they pertain. 
We see in him a Roman ecclesiastic 
of high standing in his own church, 
and having, at the same time, many 
intimate friends among Protestant 
Christians, and so availing himselt 
of his relation to both parties as to 
promote most effectually the inter- 
ests of the gospel. Already has he 
achieved extensive good. A school, 
of which heis the whole soul, has fur- 
nished not only for Bavaria, but also 
for almost every part of Germany, a 
large number of evangelical preach- 
ers, exemplary by their Christian 
virtues, illuminated not with the 
false lights of human philosophy, but 
with the true light from heaven, and 
though still somewhat imbued with 
certain prejudices in favour of their 
own communion, fulfilling, never- 
theless, the duties of ministers in 
the spirit of the gospel. Sailer has 
in his writings and in his instruc- 
tions, a manner of which one can 
scarcely form a just idea, except 
from the perusal of his works. In 
general, his object is to explain to 
his pupils and his people in what 
spirit such and such a ceremony or 
doctrine was primitively instituted. 
This we have before mentioned as 
one of the chief characteristics of 
the class to which he belongs. In 
the present state of the Romish 
church, forms are for him but empty 
vessels, capable, however, of being 
richly replenished. Owing to this, 
his aim to restore the true spirit to 
every thing, he frequently fatls into 
a very abstruse train of discussion. 
His views are deep, and his princi- 
ples lead much farther, perhaps, than 
one would at first suppose. Hence 
it is that it is so difficult to discover 
his real sentiments. Ata certain 
period of his preaching, when it 
seemed to be, as it now is, his assi- 
duous and sincere endeavour, to de- 
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elare the truth, the agents of Rome 
were busy in heaping reproaches on 
the spirit of his lenaaven and yet 
they could find nothing positively 
exceptionable. “ All this, said they, 
is not Catholic enough; give us for 
once something decidedly ortho- 
dox.”’ 

This celebrated professor is still 
employing himself at Landshute in 
the work to which he has devoted 
nearly half a century. God is to 
be praised for having placed such a 
shining light in the midst of the spi- 
ritual darkness of that region. 

Fourtu Crass. This consists of 
evangelists properly so called; men 
raised up by God in the bosom of 
that church. Such are the Booses, 
the Gosners, the Lindles, and all 
who are treading in their glorious 
steps. 

At a time when a multitude of 
political movements were agitating 
Europe, who would have thought 
that in Austria, in Bavaria, in 
Suabia, faithful men of God were 
sounding forth into the heart of 
these popish countries, the happy 
tidings of salvation by the blood of 
Christ and faith in its merits; and 
that this work was going on even 
with considerable power, for the 
space of nearly thirty years. The 
zealous Boos, then in the vigour of 
his age, was preaching the gospel in 
the midst of persecutions. Havin 
come to the [nowleiies of the truth 
by simple meditation, by studying 
the scriptures, and by the inward 
work of grace in his heart, he was 
for a long time a Protestant without 
knowing it, and the first time a 
Lutheran book fell into his hands, 
he perceived, and not without trem- 
bling, (such is the force of preju- 
dice) that he too was a Lutheran. 
Recovering soon from his alarm, he 
preached with great fervour to his 
people salvation by Jesus Christ, 
and the necessity of regeneration in 
order to our entering into the king- 
dom of heaven. This doctrine, 
equally of2nsive to all worldlings, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, 








was nevertheless cordially em- 
braced, and out of 5000 parishoners, 
4000 declared in favour of their 
preacher. They listened to him 
with tears of joy; and many a time 
when this good pastor has left his 
church, have his people thronged 
around him with the cry of Kase 
tion, God reward you! God reward 
you! 

But at present we cannot enter 
into details. It will give us plea- 
sure to be more particular hereaf- 
ter. We will only say, that perse- 
cution quickly burst forth. Boos 
was arrested, and shut up two years ~ 
in prison. A great part, however, 
of his old companions in study, 
knowing him to be the most pious 
among them, embraced his princi- 

les. Conversions became nume- 
rous. Catholics were accused of 
becoming Protestants, and Protest- 
ants of the vicinity, who had lifeless 
pastors, men drowned in the love of 
this world, became Catholics. But 
the spirit of the inquisition seemed 
to be kindled. Boos removed to 
another place, was soon dismissed, 
then restored, then imprisoned 
anew for a year, and again by or- 
der of the emperor, released. At 
length, after having experienced a 
series of trying vicissitudes, being 
compelled for a long time to wander 
from place to place, often in want, 
sometimes concealing himself in 
the depths of forests, an object of 
implacable hatred to the world, but 
dear to the saints, this devoted ser- 
vant is now settled at Sayn, near 
Coblentz, where, in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, he patiently 
awaits the close of his labours. The 
prayers of all Christians should 
bear him in remembrance. 

About the same time, though in a 
different manner, Sailer and his pu- 
pils were employing themselves, as 
we have said, in the same cause. 
And not far from this period also, 
similar movements were taking 
place in many other quarters. Some 
years after (ten or twelve perhaps) 
appeared Gosner, awakened by the 
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preaching of Boos, or rather raised 
up by God as an agent in the 
same work; for now had come the 
day of grace for Bavaria, and the 
grand display which we witness at 
this day was then about to com- 
mence. This faithful Christian, en- 
dowed by nature with peculiar ar- 
dour of soul, a mind of rare acute- 
ness, and a ioallens intrepidity, be- 
gan to declare at Munich the same 
doctrines which Boos had proclaim- 
ed in other parts of the country. 
The most signal effects immediately 
followed. With untiring industry, 
he published a series of different 
works replete with piety, in several 
of which he assailed the errors of 
the papal church with as much ad- 
dress as courage. Persecutions of 
course soon arose. 

Some years after, Lindle began 
his labours in Suabia, with the same 
success, and soon experienced the 
same treatment as Boos. Like him, 
he had the honour of being impri- 
soned for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. His confinement lasted 
eleven months, but as is almost in- 
variably the case, persecution serv- 
ed only to add fuel to the flames 
which it sought to extinguish. On 
his liberation from prison, he became 
fixed at the village of Gundrem- 
mingen, near Dillingen and Ulm, 
where he beheld the grandest effects 
resulting from his labours. The 
people of the whole adjacent coun- 

, by ten and twelve thousands, 
flocked to this village, and listened 
to the preaching which announced 
salvation by the blood of Christ. 
The writer of this article has him- 
self known travellers to stop on 
Saturday eve, and spend the night 
three leagues from Gundremmin- 
gen, because, at a greater proximi- 
ty, the public and even private 
houses were completely thronged. 

These three great lights have dis- 
appeared from Bavaria in the space 
of two years. Boos is at Sayn, 
Lindle at Odessa, Gosner at Peters- 
burgh. God’s thoughts are not our 
thoughts. No doubt he has glorious 
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designs with regard to the coun- 
tries whither he has led his servants. 
and we know that the regions they 
have left are not wholly deprived, 
by this loss, of evangelical preach- 
ers. On the contrary, the number 
of such is still large, and though 
labouring with less eclat at present, 
than for merly, perhaps the Lord’s 
work is not really less successful. 
There are other Roman Catho- 
lics concurring to promote this hap- 
py reform in “their church; for we 
are far from having designated all. 
Especially there is a numerous class 
of Papists, who in their hearts con- 
ciliate their adherence to their 
church with true faith in Christ as 
the Saviour of the world. In a 
word, there are Christian Papists, 
who, because they are Christians, 
are making vigorous efforts to re- 
Vive every “where the spirit and life 
of Christianity, and who are there- 
fore labouring, without suspecting 
it, to accomplish the overthrow of 
the papal power. The dominion of 
Christ in the hearts of men will 
sooner or later cause all human de- 
lusions to vanish away, and the 
tr uth to be immoveably established. 


Extracts from the Report of the 
Board of Missions to the last Ge- 
neral Assembly. 


(Continued from p. 143.) 


Mr. Wiuriiam M. Encuies 


Has performed a mission of three 
months, at Wilkesbarre and the ad- 
joining country. Your missionary 
was well received and kindly treat- 
ed. His audiences were large and 
attentive. From appearances on 
several occasions, it is to be hoped, 
that good was done. The Assem- 
bly will permit the Board to read 
some select portions of Mr. En- 


gles’s journal, and then the general 
remarks with which he closes it. 
Previously however, it is proper to 
mention distinctly the liberality of 
Judge Hollenback, who presented 
your missionary with a donation of 
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$30 for the Board ; and of a lady 
who gave him $5 for the same pur- 
pose. Mr. E. travelled five hun- 
dred and sixty miles, preached 


sixty-eight times, and collected 
$61. 


August 13th. (Friday.) Arrived in 
Bethany, after a dreary and solitary ride 
through the wilderness, fifteen miles. 

“14th. (Saturday.) Preached in the 
court house, in the afternoon. Very se- 
yious attention manifested. 

“15th. (Sabbath.) Preached at two 
o’clock, and again at five. The counte- 
nances of many manifested more than or- 
dinary engagedness. This church are 
entering upon measures to invite Mr. 

Walliams, of Jersey, to take the pastoral 
care of them. 

**18th. (Wednesday.) Preached in a 
little log cabin at a small settlement, three 
miles from Bethany. The missionary 
stations in this neighbourhood are settle- 
ments, in the heart of the woods, where 
six or seven families can be collected to- 
gether. It is a pleasuse to preach to 
them, as they are extremely destitute, 
and very anxious to hear the gospel. 

“19th. (Thursday.) At four o’clock, 
preached at the house of Mr. Buckland, 
in Canaan, five miles from Bethany. In 
this place there had never been preach- 
ing by a Presbyterian before. Great so- 
lemnity manifested. After service the 
people did not appear disposed to sepa- 

rate. I seized the opportunity for en- 
forcing the truths I had exhibited, by a 
familiar conversation; some were seri- 
ously affected, and I trust the fruits, in a 
future day will be apparent. They were 
desirous I should visit them again. 

20th. (Friday.) Preached at Bethany. 
In this place, the effects of Mr. Camp’s 
labours are evident. They who were 
called under his ministry appear to walk 
conformably to the gospel. An entire 
change has been produced in the habits 
and manners of the people; giving a 
lively evidence of the transforming pow- 
er of divine grace. Iam led to believe 
that my labours at the present juncture, 
are very seasonable; at least, in building 
up the faithful, and stimulating the luke- 
warm. 

“29th. (Sabbath). Preached twice at 
Bethany, one hour’s intermission. Lec- 
tured in the evening. The people ap- 
pear to be considerably aroused ; their 
attention has uniformly been serious and 
devout. 

30th. (Monday.) Preached my last 
sermon to the people of Bethany. ‘They 
appeared affected. 

** September 20th. (Sabbath.) Preached 








at ten, and again at three o’clock, to | 


large audiences, who manifested more 
than ordinary attention. I have to lament, 
however, the general listlessness to the 
concerns of religion. Many are involved 
in a dangerous apathy. Lectured in the 
evening. 

** October Ist. (Friday.) Lectured this 
ev ening. 

**3d. (Sabbath.) Preached at Newport 
and Hanover, to overflowing audiences, 
I take much interest in these stations ; 
the people appear much pleased with the 
attentions of a missionary. 

10th. (Sabbath.) Preached twice at 
Pittstown, with an intermission of fifteen 
minutes, to engaged and solemn audi- 
ences. Returned to Wilkesbarre, and 
lectured in the evening. 

“14th. (Thursday.) Preached in the 
evening at Wilkesbarre. I think I can 


' discover more attention among the peo- 


ple than was evident at the commence- 
ment of my mission, 

‘* In the section of country which I have 
visited, under your commission, gene- 
rally speaking, there exists but little 
evidence of genuine and ardent piety. 
It is true, L observed in but very few in- 
dividuals, a total abandonment of moral 
principle or open profligacy of conduct ; 
but in most, the prominent characteris- 
tic was, a chilling insensibility to their 
moral condition in the sight of God. They 
have lived careless; have reduced their 
consciences to complete subjection to 
their unsanctified wills, and—rest con- 
tented with their situation. 

‘‘In my route, I met with some Socini- 
ans; a few Swedenborgians, and many, 
many practical Atheists—who say in their 
conduct at least, “ There is no God.”’ 
I visited several places where there had 
been regularly organized churches ; 
they were generally in a languishing 
state, and some of them had scarcely an 
existence. Professed Christians did not 
manifest that life, vigour and zeal, which 
should characterize those who have been 
created anew in Christ Jesus ;—yet still 
1 discovered among them, some who 
were precious saints of God, who from 
their soul deplored the absence of vital 
godliness, throughout the country at 
large. This lamentable state of things is 
to be attributed, I apprehend, to the 
want of regular and faithful ministrations 
of gospel ordinances. In Luzerne and 
Wayne counties, there is not one settled 
minister; and as far as my information 
extended, but two or three partially 
settled, over a very considerable extent 
of country, from Wilkesbarre to Tioga 
Point. 

*“The country over which I passed, is 
generally new and the people compara- 
tively poor; but did they properly ap- 
preciate the value of the gospel, they 
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would undoubtedly, more frequently 
hear its glorious message. Their desti- 
tute state is owing more to a deficiency 
of inclination to support the gospel, than 
to a deficiency in pecuniary concerns. 

‘Wherever IL preached, I had consi- 
derable congregations; novelty, no doubt 
induced the attendance of many; but I 
trust, a desire to learn the truth influ- 
enced some. In a number of instances 
considerable excitement was produced, 
under the preached word; but aware 
how frequently such appearances are 
fallacious, | would not wish to represent 
to the Board, (for I have not the certain 
proof ) that my ministrations have been 
peculiarly blest. 

* My reception, in every instance, was 
kind and hospitable; which circumstance 
compensated in a great measure, for the 
hardships which are inseparable from a 
mission through a new country. 

““} would inform the Board, that ac- 
cording to my limited ability, I have en- 
deavoured to adhere to their instructions. 
I discovered on particular inquiry, that 
the formation of auxiliary societies, in 
the present depressed state of things, 
would have been impracticable. Had 1 
succeeded so far, as to have had them 
organized, I am convinced they would 
have been short-lived. 

‘“‘The same unprecedented pressure 
of the times, prevented me from collect- 
ing monies for the society, to the extent 
I wished. In most of the places I visited, 
there was scarcely any circulating me- 
dium; but I am happy to state, that by 
the liberality of one individual, and by 
collections at Wilkesbarre, the Board 
will be compensated for one half the ex- 
penses incurred by this mission. 

‘In fine, the ground I passed over is 
good missionary ground ; and should the 
Board at any future time think it advisable 
to send a missionary to this country, his 
services will be acceptable, provided he 
have zeal, prudence, a social disposition, 
and a talent for preaching plain and prac- 
tical discourses.” 


An Actor’s Reward. 


A London paper of Feb. 19th 
1821, says, “ Mr. Kean has already 
remitted home to Mrs. Kean eleven 
hundred pounds sterling, as the 
early net produce of his dramatic 
harvest in the United States of 
America.”” What, then, must he 
obtain before the termination of his 
engagements? Liberal, indeed, 1s 
the American public to theatrical 
adventurers; but the Rev. Mr. 
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Ward, with all his industry, be- 
tween boston and Washington, 
could obtain for the most benevo- 
_ objects, not quite 10,000 dol- 
ars 

Had he come on a buffoon’s er- 
rand, people would have given him, 
as they do Mr. Kean, probably more 
than 4,000 dollars a month, for 
making them laugh! Oh! that they 
were wise; and would devote the 
money now expended on pernicious 
amusements to any truly charitable 
establishment. Had our Bible, Or- 
phan, Education and Missionary 
Societies received the sums squan- 
dered on an actor, the increase of 
much vice would have been pre- 
vented, and the hearts of thousands 
would have sung for joy. E.S.E. 
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Voltaire. 


It is well known that this celebrated 
infidel laboured through a long life to 
diffuse the poison of infidelity. In life he 
was pre-eminent in guilt, and at death in 
misery. He had been accustomed for 
years to call the adorable Saviour—The 
Wretch, and to vow that he would crush 
him. He closed many of his letters to his 
infidel friends with these words—Crush 
the Wretch ;—yet such is the detestable 
meanness, as well as wickedness of infi- 
delity, that during these efforts to de- 
stroy Christianity, he was accustomed to 
receive the sacramént, and to attend to 
some other outward acts of religion, that 
he might be able to deny his infidelity, if 
accused of it. Such was he in health; 
but dangerous sickness and approaching 
death, though they could not soften the 
hard heart of the hypocrite infidel into 
real penitence, filled it with agony, re- 
morse and despair. 

Voltaire had risen, in poor deluded 
France, high in worldly prosperity and 
fame; but the Most High appeared to 
permit him to rise to the pinnacle of 
glory, only that he might sink with deep- 
er ruin to the gulfs below: and thus 
afford a more impressive warning of the 
effects of his folly and his sin. 

The following awful description has 
been given of his last hours. 

‘It was during Voltaire’s last visit to 
Paris, when his triumph was complete, 
and he had even feared he should die 
with glory, amidst the acclamations of an 
infatuated theatre, that he was struck by 
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the hand of Providence, and fated to 
make a very different termination of his 
career. 

“In the midst of his triumphs, a vio- 
lent bleeding raised apprehensions for 
his life. D’Alembert, Diderot, and Mar- 
montel, hastened to support his resolu- 
tion in his last moments, but were only 
witnesses to their mutual ignominy, as 
well as to his own. 

‘‘ Here let not the historian fear exag- 
geration. Rage, remorse, reproach, and 
blasphemy, all accompany and charac- 
terize the long agony of the dying Athe- 
ist. His death, the most terrible that is 
ever recorded to have stricken the im- 
pious man, will not be denied by his com- 
panionsin impiety. Their silence, how- 
ever much they may wish to deny it, is 
the least of these corroborative proofs, 
which could be adduced. Not one of 
them has ever dared to mention any sign 
given, of resolution or tranquillity, by the 
premier chief, during the space of three 
months, which elapsed from the time he 
was crowned in the theatre, until his de- 
cease. Such a silence expresses, how 
great their humiliation was in his death ! 

‘‘It was in his return from the theatre, 
and in the midst of the toils he was re- 
suming in order to acquire fresh ap- 
plause, when Voltaire was warned, that 
the long career of his impiety was draw- 
ing to an end.” 

{n spite of all the infidel philosophers 
who flocked around him, in the first days 
of his illness, he gave signs of wishing to 
return to the God he had so often blas- 
phemed. He called for the priest, who 
ministered to Him, whom he had sworn 
to crush, under the appellation of the 
Wretch. His danger increasing, he wrote 
entreating the Abbé Gualtier to visit him. 
He afterwards made a declaration, in 
which, he, in fact, renounced his infideli- 
ty. This declaration was signed by him- 
self and two witnesses, one of whom was 
the Marquis de Villevieille, to whom, 
eleven years before, Voltaire was wont to 
write, ** Conceal your march from the 
enemy, in your endeavours to crush the 
Wretch !” 

“Voltaire had permitted this declara- 
tion to be carried to the Rector of St. 
Sulpice, and to the Archbishop of Paris, 
to know whether it would be sufficient. 
When the Abbé Gaultier returned with 
the answer, it was impossible for him to 
gain admittance to the patient. The con- 
spirators had strained every nerve to hin- 
der the chief from consummating his re- 
cantation, and every avenue was shut to 
the priest, whom Voltaire himself had sent 
tor. The demons, haunted every access ; 
rage succeeds to fury, and fury to rage 
again, during the remainder of his life. 

‘Then it was that D’Alembert, Dide- 
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rot, and about twenty others of the con- 
spirators, who had beset his apartment, 
never approached him, but to witness 
their own ignominy; and often he would 
curse them, and exclaim: ‘ Retire! It is 
you that have brought me to my present 
state! Begone! [ could have done with- 
out you all; but you could not exist with- 
out me! And what a wretched glory have 
you procured me ?? 

“Then would succeed the horrid re- 
membrance of his conspiracy. They 
could hear him, the prey of anguish and 
dread, alternately supplicating or blas- 
pheming that God whom he had con- 
spired against; and in plaintive accents 
would he cry out, ‘Oh Christ! Oh Jesus 
Christ !? And then complain that he was 
abandoned by God and man. The hand 
which had traced in ancient writ the sen- 
tence of an impious and reviling king, 
seemed to trace before his eyes, Crusu 
THEN, DO CRUSH THE WRETCH. In vain he 
turned his head away; the time was 
coming apace when he was to appear be- 
fore the tribunal of Him he had blasphem- 
ed; and his physicians, particularly Mir. 
Tronchin, calling in to administer relief, 
thunderstruck, retire, declaring the death 
of the impious man to be terrible indeed. 
The pride of the conspirators would 
willingly have suppressed these declara- 
tions, but it was in vain. The Mareschal 
de Richelieu flies from the bedside, de- 
claring it to be a sight too terrible to be 
sustained; and Mr. Tronchin, that the 
furies of Orestes could give but a faint 
idea of those of Voltaire.” 

In one of these visits the doctor found 
him in the greatest agonies, exclaiming 
with the utmost horror, ** I am abandon- 
ed by God and man.” He then said, 
** Doctor, I will give you half of what 1 
am worth, if you will give me six months 
life.” The Doctor answered, * Sir, you 
cannot live six weeks.” Voltaire re- 
plied, ** Then 1 shall go to hell, and you 
will go with me!” and soon after expired. 


Jane Ratcliff. 


Jane Rateliff was born in the year 
1638. Her extraordinary faith and piety 
render her a suitable subject for these 
memoirs. 

In early life she indulged herself in 
many of the follies and vanities of her 
time: but being awakened to a sense of 
their fatal tendency, she renounced them, 
and placed her affections on objects 
which alone can confer solid and durable 
enjoyment. We shall pass over the in- 
termediate parts of her circumspect life, 
and come to the closing scene of it; when 
she appeared to be much raised above the 
love of life, andthe fears of death. The 
following is an extract trom her own ex- 
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pressions, on that solemn occasion. At 
the same time that they manifest her de- 
sire to be released from the sorrows and 
dangers of mortality, there can. be no 
deubt that it was limited by a humble 
submission, and pious resignation, to the 
will of Heaven. 

* ¥ desire to die,”’ said she, “ because 
{ want, while I live here, the glorious pre- 
sence of God, which I love and long for; 
and the sweet fellowship of angels and 
saints, who would be as glad to see me 
with them, as I should be to see them 
about me; and who would entertain me 
with unwearied delight.” 

“1 desire to die—because, while I live, 
I shall want the perfection of my nature, 
and be as an estranged and banished 
child from my father’s house.” 

“I desire to die—because I would not 
live to offend so good a God, and grieve 
his Holy Spirit. For his loving kindness 
is better than life, and he is abundant in 
mercy to me; and the fear of displeasing 
him often lies as a heavy load upon my 
heart.” 

“I desire to die—because this world 
is generally infected with the plague of 
sin, and I myself am tainted with the 
same disease ; so that, while I live here, 
E shall bein danger of being infected, or 
of infecting others. And if this world 
hates me, because I endeavour to follow 
goodness, how world it rejoice, if my 
foot should slip! How woful would my 
life be to me, if I should give occasion to 
the world to triumph and blaspheme! 
There are in my nature so many defects, 
errors ard transgressions, that I may say 
with David, ‘Innumerable evils have 
compassed me about; my iniquities have 
taken hold on me, so that I am not able to 
look up.’ I therefore desire heaven for 
holiness, and to the end I may sin no 
more.” 

“1 desire to die—because nothing in 
this world can give me solid and durable 
contentment.” 

* With regard to my children, [am not 
troubled: for that God who has given 
them life and breath, and all they have, 
while I am living, can provide for them 
when Lam dead. My God will be their 
God, if they be his: and if they be not, 
what comfort would it be for me to live 
to behold it? Life would be bitter to 
me, if I should see them dishonour God, 
whom I so greatly love.” 

“1 fear not death—because it is but 
the separation of the soul from the body ; 
and that is but a shadow of the body of 
death: Romans vii. 24. Whereas the 


separation of the soul from God by sin, 
and of soul and body for sin, is death in- 
deed: Isa. lix, 2.” 

“T fear not death—because it is an 
enemy that has been often vanquished ; 
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and because Iam armed for it; and the 
weapons of my warfare are mighty 
through God, and I am assured of vic- 
tory.” 

*} do not fear death for the pain of it; 
for Il am persuaded I have endured as 
great pain in life, as I shall find in death ; 
and death will cure me of all sorts of pain, 
Besides, Christ died a terrible death, te 
the end any kind of death might be 
blessed to me. And that God who has 
greatly loved me in life, will not neglect 
me in death; but will, by his spirit, suc- 
cour and strengthen me all the time of 
the combat.” 

For her comfort in her last hours, she 
put into the following form some me- 
moirs of the principal mercies and bless- 
ings she had received from God. 

‘How shall I praise God for my con- 
version! for his word, both in respect of 
my affection to it, and the wonderful 
comforts I have had from it? for hearing 
my prayers? for godly sorrow? for fel- 
lowship with the godly? for joy in the 
Holy Spirit? for the desire of death ? for 
contempt of the world? for private helps 
and comforts? for giving me some 
strength against my sins ? for preserving 
me from gross evils, both before and af- 
ter my calling?” 

In her last sickness, which was of long 
continuance, she was deeply sensible of 
the dangers and miseries that attend our 
progress through life ; and often implored 
God to remove her into a better world, 
saying, in the words of David; “ Make 
haste to help me, O Lord, my salvation ! 
Be pleased, O Lord, to deliver me! O 
Lord, make haste to help me !”—And she 
was relieved in the tenderest manner : 
for her spirit departed from the body, 
when it was thought she had only fallen 
asleep. 


Bishop Butler. 

When the bishop lay on _ his dying bed, 
he called for his chaplain, and said, 
“Though I have endeavoured to avoid 
sin and please God, to the utmost of my 
power, yet, from the consciousness of 
perpetual infirmities, I am still afraid to 
die.’— My Lord,” said the chaplain, 
“You have forgotten that Jesus Christ is 
a Saviour.’—* True,” was the answer ; 
‘but how shall I know that he isa Sa- 
viour for me ?”—* My lord, it is written, 
Him that cometh to me, I willin no wise casi 
out.”-—* True,” said the bishop; ‘‘ and 
Iam surprised, that, though I have read 
that scripture a thousand times over, I 
never felt its virtue till this moment ; and 
now I die happy.” 
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